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ete 
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Vany other titles in stock 
BRENDAN O’DOWDA 
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MARY O'HARA 
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ERIN: She Moved Thro’ the 


Fair/I have a bonnet trimmed 
with blue/My Lagan Love, et 
LBE. 13 27/6 ($4.00 
Write and ask u for the ¢ mplete 
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RECORDS WITH AN IRISH INTEREST 


“*. . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


ing, treland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 
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BRIDIE GALLAGHER 
The Girl from Donegal 


BE. 17 27/6 ($4.00 


Moonlight in Mayo 


LBE. 25 27/6 ($4.00 


Write and ask to see our complete 
catalogue of Irish Records. Just send 
remittance plus 4/6 (80.75) for 
extended Play or 76 (S1.00) for 
Long Play Records to us, giving the 
numbers of the records required 
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The strategy of restless Brendan O’Regan 


He Wants Those Jets to 


Land in Ireland 


JEREMIAH KENNEDY, CP. 


RENDAN O’REGAN is a 

boyish-looking Irishman in his 
early forties whose idea is to get 
more planes to come back to Erin. 
He knows its importance to the 
Irish economy. But his brown eyes 
are steady and confident. He is 
sure that he can. 

A few years ago, he would have 
had no problems; the planes were 
glad to come down. The west coast 
of Ireland is nearer to North 
America than the rest of Europe. 
It lies, moreover, on the aerial 
highway across the North Atlantic, 
“the world’s safest air route.” It 
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is the front yard of Europe. After 
several thousand miles over the 
ocean, pilots flying from America 
saw it as a solid, little bit of 
heaven. Before those several thous- 
and miles of ocean, pilots leaving 
Europe were glad to pause for 
their second breath. 

The Irish, of course, helped. In 
1945, they put an international 
airport on the banks of the River 
Shannon. They were not only 
being poetic—Galway Bay to the 
north, the lakes of Killarney to the 
south, and Tipperary to the east. 
They were also being practical. 


The Sign (U.S.A.) 
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In the last fifteen years, one out 
of three eastbound, transatlantic 
flights has touched down at Shan- 
non; two out of three westbound, 
transatlantic flights have taken 
off there. This adds up to 10,000 
flights and half a million people 
a year. 

Shannon’s problem came as the 
planes grew bigger and began to 
flex their wings. Then came the 
jets. Ireland was a little too 
close to Europe; it could be by- 
passed. If it were, it could lose 
its tourist trade and it would also 
lose much of its import-export 
trade. Ireland had to get the planes 
back to Shannon. 

Brendan O’Regan got into Shan- 
non Airport through the kitchen. 
No Irishman could have been more 
at home. Twenty-eight years be- 
fore Shannon Airport opened and 
just a few miles from where it 
would be built, Brendan O’Regan 
was born at Sixmilebridge in 
County Clare. A few miles to the 
north, in Ennis, his father owned 
the Old Ground Hotel. Here, after 
graduating from Blackrock College 
in Dublin, Brendan began to study 
hotel management. He continued 
his studies in England, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. 

In 1939, he opened his own 
hotel in Ennistymon, County 
Clare, a few miles west of Ennis 
on the Bay of Liscannor, looking 
out at the Atlantic. 

When Shannon Airport opened 
in 1945, Premier Sedan Lemass, 
then Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, called Brendan 


O’Regan to organise Shannon Air- 
port Restaurant. No one has ever 
questioned that choice. Under his 
imaginative direction, it became 
one of the most remarkable 
restaurants in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

But the mists of County Clare 
never dulled the imagination of 
Brendan O’Regan. He could never 
be satisfied with Shannon as a 
refuelling base; he wanted it to be 
Europe’s best international airport. 
And he wanted this not only be- 
cause of his Irish pride but also 
because of his Irish shrewdness. 
He knew Ireland would profit from 
Shannon. And the bigger the 
Shannon, the bigger the profit. 

O’Regan had the idea of making 
Shannon a duty-free airport. He 
took his idea to the government, 
and in 1947 the Oireachtas passed 
the Customs-Free Airport Act. 
Shannon became the world’s first 
free airport. Immediately, O’Regan 
began to develop its duty-free 
shops. They have become its main 
tourist attraction. Brendan 
O’Regan was one up on the planes. 


All the goods are tax-free and 
the prices, therefore, are as low 
as they are anywhere in the world. 
The shops specialise in liquors, 
Irish tweeds and linens, sweaters, 
French perfumes, German cameras, 
Swiss watches, glassware, and 
foodstuffs. They are open twenty- 
four hours a day. Each year they 
sell more than three million dollars 
worth of goods. 

O’Regan sums up their value: 
“We're going to make Shannon’s 
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shops and restaurant so attractive, 
so tantalising, that passengers 
won’t let the jets pass over.” 

But even this was not enough 
for restless Brendan O’Regan. 
Through his efforts, the Shannon 
Free Airport Development Author- 
ity was set up in 1957. The idea 
was to build a base for merchants 
and manufacturers within the free- 
trade zone. O’Regan explains his 
strategy: “For the first time in 
history, a manufacturer can have 
a modern factory in an _ inter- 
national setting with a free airport 
that connects with all the im- 
portant centres of the world.” 

Already the idea is paying off; 
eight foreign firms have moved in 
on Shannon. O’Regan cannot help 
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smiling. He’s two up on the 
planes. 

But he has not hesitated to 
appeal to the airlines. “To keep 
jets economically occupied, the air- 
lines will need to find a big in- 
crease in cargoes. And that is 
where Shannon comes in. By 
developing factories at Shannon, 
we will provide air cargoes for 
them.” And Shannon will service 
them better. “ The airlines can fly 
in any parts required without 
having to bother with customs.” 

This could put O’Regan three 
up. But he'll never leave the 
planes alone as long as they’re up 
in the air. He wants them down 
in Ireland where the River 
Shannon flows. 
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Kerry Me Home ! 


T the annual dinner of the Kerrymen’s Association in 
Dublin, Father Michael Heffernan, O.S.A., told the story 
of a psychiatrist who rushed into the room of his partner 
and brought him out to see something he had never seen 


before—a truly unique case. 


“Look at him,” he said, pointing to a tall patient—“a 
Kerryman with an inferiority complex.” 


Stimulus Departed 


‘THE great days of the Abbey Players were the days of our 
struggle for independence; and now that “ The Troubles ” 
are over, the stimulus to great writing has departed. 


MIcHEAL Mac LIAMMOIR 


] CONSIDER New York is a very great city. It has its faults, 
but anybody who dislikes it does not like the human race. 


BRENDAN BEHAN 


Often they are second-generation or even 
further back, and to them Ireland is a romantic 
relic of the past 


The Yanks in our Midst 


MAURICE 


At one time a great feature of 
the Irish countryside was the 
Returned Yank. Any town or vil- 
lage should show you somebody 
who had emigrated to America, 
spent much of his life there, and 
come home at last. Sometimes it 
was somebody who had come back 
well-heeled and settled down to a 
life more prosperous than he 
could have had if he had stayed, 
but even then he usually looked 
just like anybody else. 

There was one such Yank in 
Connemara years ago whom I re- 
member especially well : a typical 
rural figure as you met him on 
the road, sitting across the back 
of a horse, with the smoke from 
his pipe perfuming the evening 
air. 
Nobody would have guessed 
that he had spent his working life 
in the steel mills of Pitrsburgh 
and become a ward boss and a 
big man in the life of the town. 
Then there was the lady whom 
my father, who was not good at 
remembering names, always re- 
ferred to as Mrs. Broadway, 


GORHAM 


because she had been in America 
in her time. The weekly letters 
from America brought the news, 
and very often the rent, but the 
Yanks in our midst formed a 
more tangible link. 

I met one of the last of that 
old generation on a ship coming 
from New York to Cobh in 1929. 
There was a jolly crowd in the 
steerage, and the ones I became 
friendly with were a crowd of 
young Irish people coming home 
on holiday. They were all in their 
twenties; most of them had been 
there six or eight years, saving up 
money and holidays for this first 
trip home. They worked in shops 
and insurance offices; one was a 
steel-worker who spent his spare 
time digging little pellets of lead 
from his hands. We _ thought 
privately that he had been a gun- 
man, and he looked like it, but 
there was no quieter or nicer man 
on board. 

They were a cheerful lot, clean 
and smart in the American way, 
happy in America but happy to be 
going home even for a time. But 
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THE YANKS 


I felt that their future lay in 
America, and once they married, 
Ireland would be a place to come 
back on holiday, when they 
could manage it; not the pcer- 
manent goal of the emigrant’s 
dream. 


Amongst them was one dif- 
ferent type ; old Jeremiah, going 
home for good after some forty 
years. I never heard where he 
had been or what he had been 
doing, but progress seemed to 
have passed him by. He did not 
realise that travelling conditions 
had improved since his outward 
trip; he just thought we were 
luckier in our ship. 

He and I sat together at meals 
and he was impressed to find we 
had only eight to each table. 
“This is a much better ship than 
the one I came on,” he would 
say. “There we all sat at one 
long table. And here we have 
ice-cream every day; we only 
had it on Sundays there.” It did 
not occur to him that the emi- 
grant ships of the 1880s would 
not attract much traffic if they 
were plying in 1929. 

I worried a good deal about 
Jeremiah ; he did not seem fitted 
to cope with modern life. At Boat 
Drill I had to rescue him from 
his lifebelt. The British Board of 
Trade life jacket can be lethal if 
you hit the water in it, but by 
the way he was wearing his it 
was likely to strangle him even 
on a dry deck. And at Cobh, 
when we were filling in his dis- 
embarkation form and it came to 
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“destination after landing” he 
had nothing to fill in. I think he 
just meant to go ashore and see 
if he could find somebody he 
knew forty years before. I do 
hope he did. 

My own impression is that the 
Yanks are not coming back to 
settle nowadays. They come on 
holidays, when they are doing 
well, and have a grand time tak- 
ing their folks around. Occa- 
sionally they come when they are 
not doing so well, like the Yank 
in The Country Boy with the 
empty wardrobe trunk, but on 
the whole they see their future 
in America and have no ambition 
to settle back into our rather de- 
pressing scene. 

Often too they are second- 
generation or even further back, 
and Ireland for them is a roman- 
tic relic of the past. They like 
hunting up family names and 
family places, and they need 
have less fear of parasitical rela- 
tions, who think that all they 
have made money in America for 
is to pay it out when they come 
back. 

Emigrants now are mostly of 
two kinds—without counting the 
missionaries, who have always 
been a class apart. 

There are the professional men 
and women who go to England, 
the British colonies and ex- 
colonies, America, Australia, and 
Canada. They come mostly from - 
good homes and when they come 
back it is as men of the world, 
used to life in many places, with 
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contacts and connections every- 
where, 

They do not feel strange in 
Ireland, but they do feel strange 
going back. 

The new emigrants of today, 
the modern counterparts of the 
thousands who filled the emigrant 
ships of the 19th century (the 
type to which my friend Jeremiah 
belonged) are the young fellows 
who go to England and take 
casual jobs. They are never far 
from home and they can come 


of them in a local pub—a nice 
young fellow who had no quarrel 
with life. I could not take in all 
the details of advances and de- 
ductions from the week’s pay, but 
it seemed that four of them were 
sharing a room and bringing in 
among them some {50 to {60a 
week. 

What fascinated me was that 
sometimes at the end of the week, 
when the money ran out, they 
would go down to the pub and 
sing Irish songs and the English 
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no such barrier of seal time, would stend ee mene. 5 = Ene 
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HYPOCHONDRIAC is said to have ordered this inscrip- 
tion for his gravestone : “ Now will you believe I’m sick?” 


They’re a race apart, opines 
this Englishman 


Irish Mothers-in-Law Know 
Their Place! 


GRIFFITH 
“FRISH mothers-in-law,” an 
Englishman said to me, 


“are a different breed from their 
English counterparts. Indeed, I 
think they’re a different breed 
from mothers-in-law anywhere 
else in the world.” 
“What's different 
I wanted to know. 
“Trish mothers-in-law let go 
when their children are married,” 
he told me. “I won’t say they 
take no further interest in them 
because that wouldn’t be true, 
but they relinquish their claims 
on them. They keep their dis- 
tance, as it were, and treat their 
married sons and daughters more 
like valued friends, not to be 
intruded on, except by invitation.” 
He drew a rapid breath. 
“Now the English mother-in- 
law is a different person alto- 
gether. Her children are hers for 
life, whether they’re married or 
single, and she treats their homes 
like her own and thinks she 
should be entitled to walk in and 
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about them?” 


RUSSELL 


out whenever she feels like it. 
Not only that, but she takes sides 
when the couple argue (and what 
couple don’t) and causes a great 
deal of bitterness in the process. 
Mother-in-law may be a joke on 
the English stage but in thou- 
sands of lives she’s a real-life 
enace.” 

“You may be righ I said 
cautiously, “ but you have only 
one wife and therefore one 
mother-in-law, so you can’t have 
a great deal of personal ex- 
perience.” 

“T’ve five brothers and sisters,” 
he answered, “and, believe it or 
not, they’re all married here to 
Irish people and they’ve all got 
mothers-in-law, and I’ve never 
heard a complaint from any of 
them. Why, before I came to 
Ireland never a day passed but 
one of my workmates had a tale 
of woe to tell of ‘in-law’ 
trouble. That’s why Irish mar- 
riages last so well—no ‘in-law’ 
trouble.” 


Sunday Independent 
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“But perhaps your English 
friends were living with their 
in-laws?” I suggested. “ And 
everyone knows how hard it is 
for two women to share a 
kitchen.” 

“Not all of them by any 
means. Anyway,” he _ ended 
triumphantly. “I know several 
happy homes in Dublin shared 
with the mother-in-law. They’re 
a breed apart, all right. I’m con- 
vinced of it.” 

Was it true, I wondered, that 
Irish mothers-in-law were really a 
race apart? Did they, in fact, 
retire from mothcihood as soon 
as the matrimonial knot had been 
tied and, as my friend had said, 
treat their children from then on 
as dear and trusted friends ? 

What about all these stories, 
then, of mothers hanging on to 
their sons until they were too 
old to wed, of mothers who faked 
heart attacks when any move or 
mention was made towards matri- 
mony? Did even these, when 
faced with accomplished facts, 
become ideally detached mothers- 
in-law and set about making a 
very happy affair of their separa- 
ted lives ? 

Perhaps—so long as they were 
separated. But is it humanly pos- 
sible, even with all the affection 
and willingness in the world, for 


two or three generations to live 
happily under one roof without 
some irksome restraints and 
adjustments that will eventually 
lead to bad feeling ? 

Suppose, for instance, the 
young people want to entertain 
their friends. They don’t want the 
restraint of a mother-in-law, yet 
they will feel somewhat guilty if 
she has to spend her evening 
alone, while she will want to be 
very well adjusted not to feel 
even slightly neglected. 

What are the main causes of 
bad feelings about mothers-in- 
law? Mainly, as far as I can find 
out, that they so often side with 
the grandchildren against the 
father or mother, whichever hap- 
pens to be the unrelated one ; 
that they tell their daughters-in- 
law how to run their homes and 
children and their sons-in-law 
how to run their lives ; that they 
complain about being “left out” 
if they are not told every detail 
of what goes on in the house. 

A good mother-in-law, some- 
body once said, should realise she 
has no rights, should give no 
advice until asked, should pass no 
opinions, should be there when 
needed and vanish when not. 

Do Irish mothers-in-law really 
conform with all these ideals ? 
What do you think? 


‘THERE is only one pretty child in the world, and every 


mother has it. 


‘THE people hardest to convince they’re at retirement age 


are children at bedtime. 
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Surprising discoveries have been made in County 
Mayo by the Salmon Research Trust 


It’s the Salmon’s Greatest 


Enemy 


C. V. HANCOCK 


O valuable a fish is the salmon, 

alike for commerce and sport, 
that strong support is forthcom- 
ing for research to discover the 
enemies and dangers that beset 
it. (Among them I do not include, 
of course, law-abiding fishermen.) 

By the generosity of Dublin’s 
most celebrated industry, and 
with the active help of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of 
Ireland, a Salmon’ Research 
Section, equipped with fish traps 


and rearing ponds, has been set 
up at the Millrace, where 
Lough Feeagh empties into 
Lough Furnace, near Newport, 
Co. Mayo. The _ enthusiastic 
director of the Salmon Research 
Trust, established by these spon- 
sors, is Dr. D. J. Piggins. 

One of the Trust’s principal 
objects is to determine why 
salmon remain for such different 
periods in the sea before their 
first return to fresh water. To 
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this end, a big programme of 
smolt breeding and tagging has 
been undertaken. 

What is the worst enemy of 
young salmon? The Research 
Station has regularly examined 
stomachs of local predators in 
search of tags from smolts it has 
marked. Herons, cormorants, 
mergansers (which they call 
shelduck in Co. Mayo) are com- 
mon in the area; eels are 
omnipresent, of course ; and—a 
local characteristic—the brackish 
waters of Lough Furnace are in- 
vaded by shoals of pollack 
(“ coalfish”” locally) at the time 
of the smolt migration in spring. 

The difficulty in assessing the 
predations of cormorants and 
herons is that these birds digest 
rapidly. Unless a smolt-eater is 
shot within about twelve hours 
of its meal, any tags it has swal- 
lowed will probably have been 
voided. The cormorant likewise is 
without a gizzard where such 
foreign bodies as tags would be 
retained. None the less, as many as 
five smolts have been found in 
cormorants, and Dr. Piggins has 
no good word for them. 

Of herons he concludes that, 
while their freshwater, as distinct 
from seashore, feeding is harmful 
to stocks of game fish within the 
Research Trust’s area, “we are 
not able, as yet, to assess the 
overall degree of damage and 
weigh it against whatever good 
they may do.” Some of the good, 
I expect he would agree, is the 
heron’s taste for eels. It shares 


that taste with the otter, and I 
am always happy to hear a good 
word for both. 

Much uncovering of _ the 
stealthy predations of eels is 
being undertaken at the Research 
Station. Some twenty-inch eels 
have been taken with five-inch 
samlets in their stomachs, swal- 
lowed whole. Another eel of the 
Same size was found choked to 
death in its endeavour to swal- 
low a six-inch trout. 

Pollack of two-four lb. crowd 
round the foot of the Millrace 
and of the Salmon Leap, the 
other outflow from Lough Feeagh, 
when the smolts are going down 
seawards. Shoals of sixty pollack 
have been taken there in draught 
nets. Most of them follow the 
smolts out to sea in June, prey- 
ing on them still. 

But, in this fishery, the young 
salmon’s worst enemy is found to 
be its cousin, the brown trout. 
An old “slob” (that is, estua- 
rine) brown trout of horrid aspect 
was found dead against the Mill- 
race fish-fence. It was big-headed 
and lank, and weighed only 
1lb. 11 0z., though it was 19} 
inches long, the very image of a 
cannibal trout as popularly pic- 
tured. And a cannibal it evidently 
had been, for its stomach con- 
tained no fewer than twenty- 
eight tags from the Station’s 
precious smolts. We are not told 
whether the coroner’s verdict 
was natural causes or an overdose 
of tags. 

The brown trout of Lough 
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Furnace’s acid waters seldom 
exceed fourteen inches in length. 
But it is the brown trout of nine- 
thirteen inches that are the worst 
cannibals of all and the most 
destructive of salmon predators in 
the Trust’s fishery. Twenty trout 
of this size contained a total of 
134 tags. 

A rascal of only 10} inches had 
eaten seventeen tagged samlets 
—and how many others that bore 
no tags? The tagged smolts, mark 
you, measured from four to seven 
inches. A_ gluttonous 94-inch 
trout managed, without choking, 
to swallow a five-inch smolt. 

Unless they have been con- 
cerned with the management of 
trout fry ponds, few fishermen 


O Men of Banba! 


understand that it is not excep- 
tional but normal for trout to 
be cannibalistic from infancy. 
They prey on one another in the 
nursery. That is not Dr. Piggins’ 
pigeon, but he mentions a 44-inch 
trout that had a two-inch parr 
and seven one-inch salmon fry 
inside it, all at once. 

On the sacred dry-fly waters 
of such chalk streams as the 
Hampshire Test, salmon are 
vermin. Efforts are made to check 
their ascent so far upstream. No 
doubt they compete seriously with 
the honourable trout for spawn- 
ing grounds. But Dr. Piggins 
would testify that young salmon 
furnish normal healthy trout with 
much nutritious fare ! 


HAs the harp become an exclusively feminine preserve? If 

it’s true—and I’m afraid it is, so far as this country is 
concerned—allow a mere male to exclaim: Alas and alack! 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am well aware of the noble 
work done (in particular) by the Dominican Sisters in re- 
viving the popularity of the harp in recent years. Their 
string-skilled girl pupils have received national and interna- 
tional acclaim, and deservedly so. 

But—must the harp become an exclusively feminine pos- 
session and accomplishment? Is there never to be another 
O’Carolan, or Arthur O’Neill, or Rory Dall O Cathain (who 
composed what is now known as The Londonderry Air), or 
Denis Hempson, or Patrick Lynch, or Charles Byrne? (Many 
of them, by the way, were composers as well as skilled per- 
formers. 

Never again? It’s an appalling—even humiliating—thought 
. .. To your harps, O Men of Banba! 

L1aM Riorpan in the Irish Catholic 


"THEN there was the Customs officer who thought a thing 
of duty was a joy for ever. 
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Millions of pounds lie under 
our roads and fields 


Why Your 
PHONE is 


so costly 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


| fd took me a year and a half 
to get a transfer of my tele- 
phone from one address to 
another. From time to time, as 
one inconvenience followed 
another, I went to see the people 
who had plenty of telephones and 
would not give me one. 

Steam as I would, I did not 
get my telephone one hour before 
they were ready to give it to me. 
The answer was always the same. 
“We are not short of telephones. 
It is the bit that goes from your 
house to the exchange that we 
have not in stock.” 

In the end I got my phone and 
the neighbours got theirs too. 
There was a great to-do all 
around the district for a couple 
of weeks with trenches being 
opened, men climbing ladders to 
bang clamps on to walls and 


of course the inevitable little fires 
and cups of tea. 

There seemed to be a lot of 
men and a lot of work. The men 
were skilled and their gear cost 
money. It was gradually borne in 
on me that the phone in my 
house was the product of a good 
deal of engineering and fitting— 
and money in sizable quantities. 

As soon as I could find the 
right man in the telecommunica- 
tions branch of the P.O., I asked 
him the question that was upper- 
most in my mind, “How much 
did it cost you to put in my 
phone?” A cautious Civil Service 
pause followed and then, “I have 
not seen the costings for your 
district yet, but the average figur= 
is £133 give or take a pound or 
two, when you reckon in ex- 
changes and trunk lines.” 

That answer, involving a fairly 
large piece of investment in one 
household, multiplied by the 
number of houses around the 
district, provoked a lot more 
questions about the amount of 
money it takes to run the tele- 
phone service. I was honestly 
taken aback when I saw the 
figures in the commercial accounts 
of the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs, a document which is 
laid on the table of the Dail 
every financial year. 

We are growing pretty rapidly 
though: 9,000 completely new 
phones last year means that about 
thirty new customers are taken 
on every working day of the year. 
At £130 investment per customer 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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WHY YOUR 


that is a big daily expenditure. 

One of the problems of growth 
in any business is finding money 
with which to expand. The tele- 
phone people do it by means of 
borrowing and they pay the going 
rate of interest that a commercial 
borrower would pay in_ the 
ordinary way of business. What 
they do is to get authority from 
the Dail for a big sum as each 
section of growth gets past the 
planning stage. Then they draw 
the money as needed. 

They set out to repay it out of 
what the new customers pay in 
telephone charges. The whole 
process takes from twenty to 
twenty-five years—and that must 
be one of the longest pay-as-you- 
go periods in existence. 

It does seem to me to be too 
long a period, for simple arith- 
metic will show that at § per cent. 
interest money will double itself 
in twenty years. It follows that 
the P.O. in some cases has to pay 
back twice as much as it gets. 
You and I have to find this in- 
terest, for it is a portion of our 
telephone bills. There must be 
some better way of financing our 
expanding telephone service. The 
1958 figure of £739,000 is an 
awful lot to pay in interest. 

The fact that a telephone was 
installed in my house did not mean 
that one more paying customer 
was added to the list. It meant 
that a big number of new phones 
went into the district and it meant 
building a completely new ex- 
change to serve the area. 


PHONE 
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E started off in 1922 with 

£765,000 expended by the 
British Post Office. In the fol- 
lowing year the infant Irish 
P.O. spent a mere £40,000. Just 
over 30 years later the infant 
had grown to man’s estate and 
had spent in 1956 £2,000,000 for 
on telephones, build- 
ings and equipment. The total 
for the 1922-58 period is almost 
£19,000,000. For that money we 
have about 150,000 telephones 
in use. 

That gives us a figure of 5% 
of the population with tele- 
phones as against 15% in Eng- 
land—and around 40 in the 
U.S. We have a long way to go 
before we catch up on figures 
like those. 


the year 
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This kind of expansion is one 
of the problems of the engineers. 
A simple exchange in a village 
can mean that intercommunica- 
tion is provided over a piece of 
countryside. It brings with it, 
however, the problem of linking 
that village with the rest of the 
world. That means trunk lines 
and a maze of electronic gear. It 
means too that skilled men have 
to be available for servicing and 
maintaining the lines and phones. 

Just what some of these prob- 
lems are was explained to me by 
one of the engineers. A few years 
ago a costly new co-axial cable 
was laid by the roadsides to link 
the main towns and cities of 
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Ireland. It is a marvel of tech- 
nology and was well tested in 
other countries before being put 
into use here. Yet, the Irish P.O. 
has met trouble with this line. It 
was noticed in other countries 
that this cable was inclined to 
elongate as the result of passing 
traffic pulling the surface of the 
road. 


The Irish engineers, from their 
own pool of technical skill, have 
mastered the problem, but it cost 
time and money. It just shows 
how a neat and tidy piece of 
accounting by careful civil ser- 
vants can be upset by a truck 
and trailer on the Cork road. 

It took me a long time to get 
past the official explanation, “ No 


In Ireland the cable did more cables available,” when I wanted \ 
than elongate—it unexpectedly my phone. Now I know that you | 
crept—and different parts of it have to plan a long way ahead verb 
crept at different rates. The long before you put money, in the gran 
stretches of boggy soil were the shape of cables and labour, down larly 
source of the trouble. in a trench in the road. E 

our 

oe will 
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What is Most Simple 7 
oe ; of u 
‘THE following is an extract from a letter written by drama- have 

tist J. M. Synge to Miss Molly Allgood shortly after his in 
mother’s death, and only a few months before his own : - 
“As you are not here I feel I ought to keep writing to . 
you are not here I f g keep g hone 

you all the time, though tonight I cannot write all that I am dr 
feeling. People like Yeats who sneer at old-fashioned good- ™ 
ness and steadiness in women seem to want to rob the world = 
of what is most sacred in it. I cannot tell you how unspeak- —_ 
ably sacred her memory seems to me. There is nothing in a fr 
the world better or nobler than a single-hearted wife and him 
mother... H 
“It makes me rage when I think of the people who go on forn 
as if art and literature and writing were the first things in won 
the world. There is nothing so great and sacred as what is spiri 
most simple in life.” poor 
Davip H. Greene & Epwarp M. STEPHENS, 7. M. Synge of 1 
final 

What a Silence ! the 
WHILE travelling on the Continent, Sir Samuel Ferguson said 
(1810-86), the Irish poet and antiquarian, dined with enor 
Von Moltke, the German general, who was no mean linguist. bein 
“ During the dinner,” wrote Ferguson to a friend, “ Von Or 1 


Moltke was silent in seven languages.” 


They abound on all sides . . . helpful, 
harmful, malicious, friendly 


Every County 
KEVIN 


VERYBODY’S _ grandmother 

has seen a ghost, says the pro- 
verb, but very few of us, their 
grandchildren, have been simi- 
larly visited. 

Even those of us who proclaim 
our utter lack of belief in ghosts 
will hesitate to put the matter to 
the test of visiting reputedly 
haunted places at midnight. Many 
of us, in dark and lonely places, 
have had the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that we are Not Alone, like 
the man in the poem who on a 
lonely road did walk in fear and 
dread and, having once turned 
round, walked on and turned no 
more his head because he knew 
a frightful fiend did close behind 
him tread. 

However, not all ghosts are 
formidable. Take the case of the 
woman who was visited by the 
spirit of her former husband, a 
poor wretch whom twenty years 
of marriage with a virago had 
finally driven to suicide. She fixed 
the ghost with a beady eye and 
said: “I thought you’d had 
enough!” and the miserable 
being fled back into the shades. 
Or the honest man who woke one 


Condensed from 


has its Ghost 


DANAHER 


night to find a black shape bend- 
ing over him. He waited a while. 
The shape made no move or 
sound. 

“You'll excuse me,” he said, 
“but I have me day’s work 
before me tomorrow, and I never 
heard that your crowd were much 
troubled with work. So, if you 
don’t mind, I'll go back to sleep 
for myself ”—and with that he 
turned over and left the shape 
completely at a loss as to what 
to do next. 

The popular belief is that a 
ghost never comes back without 
a good reason. One story tells 
of a priest who had come ‘to give 
a mission in a remote parish, and 
who was sitting up late to read his 
office when he noticed the ghostly 
figure of a priest in old fashioned 
clothes pointing, without saying 
a word, to an old book on a shelf. 

When the apparition vanished, 
the priest took the old book and 
examined it, and found in the 
back of the cover a paper on 
which was written in faded ink : 
“ Confession, to be destroyed ”— 
apparently the confession of some 
dumb person. Enquiries next 


Biatas (Dublin) 
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morning told him that the ghost 
had been seen by many in the 
past, but no one had had the 
courage to watch and see what 
it would do. 

At Casadh na Grdige, a lonely 
spot on the road from Dunquin 
to Ballyferriter, Co. Kerry, a ghost 
used to sit on a large rock and 
terrify the passers-by. She said 
nothing and did nothing, just sat 
there, a horrid-looking old woman 
puffing a large pipe. The people 
avoided the place, taking a round- 
about way over the rocks. Until 
one night a man from Pardiste 
Murach, who had shared a bottle 
of Dutch Courage with some 
cronies in Dunquin, was passing 
that way, and full of bravado and 
the craving for a smoke, he ac- 
costed the ghost and asked for 
a puff of the pipe. 

He took a few good puffs and 
handed it back with the conven- 
tional prayer, “May the Lord 
have mercy on the souls of your 
dead !” The ghost handed it back 
and he smoked again and prayed 
again. And again a third time. 
Then the ghost spoke ; she was a 
poor travelling woman who had 
died there long ago and her body 
was not found and no one had 
uttered a prayer for her repose, 
until now, when his prayer had 
released her from her long vigil. 

She gave him the pipe, promis- 
ing him that as long as he kept 
the whole thing a secret, the pipe 
would always remain full of 
tobacco, no matter how often he 
smoked. For a couple of months he 


enjoyed it, but like so many more, 
he could not keep his mouth shut 
and so the spell was broken and 
he was left with an old clay pipe, 
cold and empty. 


Another unfortunate victim of 
circumstance was the ghost that 
haunted a little old postern gate 
on the road between Rathkeale 
and Ardagh, Co. Limerick ; this 
was the spirit of a poor girl who 
was betrayed and murdered by a 
local landlord. After the fall of 
dark no horse would walk on the 
roadway in front of the gate where 
the blood had been shed. 


When a horse baulked there, you 
had to spread straw or a rug or a 
few sacks on the road, and the 
horse went on. Many still alive 
remember seeing this, but the 
postern was built up and the 
roadway renewed and so the ghost 
was laid to rest. 


Another County Limerick ghost 
made a brief appearance in fulfil- 
ment of a rash promise. It was 
in the bad old days when the 
priest-hunters were abroad, and 
a kindly landlord, Viscount South- 
well, gave shelter in his house to 
a hunted priest. The son of the 
house, a freethinker, had many an 
argument with the priest about 
the existence of an after-life. 
“Look you, Reverend Sir,” quoth 
he, “if there be another world, 
and if I get there first, I shall 
return and give you testimony of 
ag 

The young man went on his 
travels to France and the priest 
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EVERY COUNTY HAS 


continued to call at the Big 
House, where one night he sat 
alone writing when a white hand 
was laid on the table beside him, 
a hand bearing a ring which he 
recognised. No word was said, 
but when the hand was drawn 
away, its print was seen burned 
deep into the table top where it 
remained for over 150 years. It 
was a month after this apparition 
that the news came that the young 
man had been killed in a duel in 
Paris on the very evening that his 
ghost had fulfilled the promise. 

In many parts of Ireland the 
story is told of a brave servant 
boy who volunteered to stay the 
night in a haunted house. The 
old landlord had come to the end 
of his evil days without revealing 
where his hoard was hidden, and 
his ghost was seen frequently, a 
fearsome sight which struck ter- 
ror into all. But the boy agreed to 
spend a night in the old house and 
was fortified with two bottles, one 
of holy water and the other of 
whiskey. 

Late in the night he was doz- 
ing before the fire when his eye 
caught a movement, and there 
was the figure in the big picture 
of the old reprobate stepping out 
of the canvas on to the sideboard 
and down on the floor. Slowly, the 
figure approached, its evil stare 
fixed unblinkingly on the bottles. 
With a swift and practised move- 
ment it raised one of them to its 
lips, and vanished with a blue 
flash and a loud crackle, leaving 
only a smell of brimstone behind. 
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Gom ghosts appear to give 

warning of future events. It 
is told of the famous Dr. Ussher, 
Protestant Archbishop of 
Armagh, was noted for 
learning and wisdom and piety, 
that a lady who was dead 
appeared to him and invited 
him to come to supper with her 
on the following night; he 
accepted the invitation, and 
never took supper again in this 
life, for he died the following 
afternoon, and so was able to 
keep his ghostly appointment. 


who 
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It had drunk from the wrong 
bottle. 

And there next morning, as 
proof positive, was the empty 
space in the canvas, and more 
than that, there behind it was a 
cavity in the wall full of bags of 
gold, the old scoundrel’s hoard. 
As we might expect, the brave 
boy got his share of the gold, and 
married his master’s pretty daugh- 
ter as the reward of his courage. 

Then there was the case of 
the prodigiously wealthy Damer, 
who started life as a poor strug- 
gling sort of a fellow until chance 
brought to his house a suave 
gentleman richly clad in black, 
whose origin was betrayed only 
by an occasional whiff of sulphur 
or a glimpse of a cloven hoof. 
Damer’s soul, no less, was what 
he wanted, and in return he was 
ready to hand over a riding boot 
full of gold. “Done!” said 
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Damer, and a night was fixed for 
the payment. 

Damer had provided an extra 
large boot, but the dark gentle- 
man poured in without hesitation 
first one and then a second sack 
of golden guineas. But, behold, 
the boot was as empty as ever, 
and the astonished visitor from 
below had to hurry off for 
another couple of sackfuls, but 
to no avail. The boot was not 
yet full. 

And so the night went on, the 
dark gentleman getting more and 
more hot and bothered, his 
clothes torn and dusty and his 
brow furrowed and dripping 
sweat, and more than a hundred 


Their Ties Betray Them 


sacks of guineas vanished into the 
hoot. Then came the dawn when 
he had to retire in defeat and 
leave Damer to go down into the 
cellar, now full of the gold that 
had poured down the boot which 
had stood soleless over a hole in 
the floor. 

Ghost stories abound on all 
sides. Of helpful ghosts and harm- 
ful ones, of ghosts malicious and 
ghosts friendly. Some of them 
taken up with their own woes, 
others with kindly messages for 
the living. Still others with evil 
intent. Everybody’s grandmother 
has seen at least one, and the 
average person is still quite happy 
to leave it rest at that. 


HOvseEwIFe, take a look at the tie on the man in your life, 
if you want to learn the deep secrets of his personality. 
Why? His choice of colour and the way he ties the knot 

will give you his personality traits—according to psychologist 


Albert E. Hughes. 


Dull men, it seems, choose maroon-coloured models. 
Hand-woven silk ties are often worn by men who cling 
obstinately to a point of view, or the last pound in their 


wallet. 


Bow ties belong to individualists. The newest styles, with 
squared-off ends, are picked by the extravagant types with 


an open mind for new ideas. 


Victims of inferiority complexes hide behind dull-patterned 


brocade ties. 


And the man who avoids wearing any whenever he can 
get the chance is said by this psychiatrist to be self-sufficient, 


confident and independent. 


Sunday Review 


A BACTERIOLOGIST reports that there are millions of 
germs on a pound note. They must come from all the 


people who kiss it goodbye. 
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This 
Dublin Nun 
has made 
Legal History 


AN IRISHWOMAN WHO MADE LEGAL 

history as the first nun to become 
a barrister in Britain or Ireland is 
now in Tokyo, She is Mother Ruth 
Mary Sheehy, a judge’s daughter 
and a member of the Sacred Heart 
Congregation. 

Mother Ruth was not present in 
Dublin High Court on November 
14, when Chief Justice Conor 
Maguire conferred the degree of 
barrister-at-law on her in_ her 
absence. 

A daughter of late circuit court 
judge Eugene Sheehy, Mother Ruth 
had completed her studies as a 
student at the King’s Inns in Dublin 
and had passed her final examina- 
tions when she decided to give up 
a legal career to become a nun ten 
years ago. 

The Mother Superioress at the 
convent at Mount Anville, Dun- 
drum, Co, Dublin, said: 

“Since she had all her examina- 
tions completed before she entered 
this convent to become a nun, she 
had only to make formal application 


to be called to the Bar. The decision 
to apply to be admitted to the Bar 
was taken because the degree will 
be of great use to her in Tokyo, 
where she will become one of the 
seventy professors at a umiversity 
college for women which is run by 
our Order.” 
Daily Express 


O’Casey’s Age: Official 
FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS THAT WILY 
old Irish playwright, Sean 
O’Casey, has been foxing the world 
about his age. The reference books 
all say he was born on March 31, 
1884. In fact he was born four years 
and one day before that and will be 
eighty-one on March 30. 

O’Casey has revealed the story 
behind the confusion, Until he was 
well into his forties he did not him- 
self know how old he was. “I 
hadn’t the foggiest notion when I 
was born, except that it was some 
time in the eighties,” he chuckled. 

“TI found out quite by accident. 
A play of mine was being produced 
in Paris and to have a play pre- 
sented there you are obliged to be- 
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come a member of the French 
Authors’ Society. 

“To join that august body you 
have to produce a birth certificate. 
It was only when the registrar in 
Dublin hunted one up for me that 
I knew the truth.” 

O’Casey never bothered to en- 
lighten the world. As he explained 
a little snappily: “Why the heck 
do people make such a blather about 
birthdays? Personally I don’t care 
a damn, It’s the man himself who 
matters, not when he’s born.” 

Daily Mail 


World-Class Goalie 


[F I HAD TO NAME OUR HOCKEY 

player of the year, my choice 
would be Harold Alexander Cahill, 
thirty years old, goalkeeper first- 
class to Ulster, Ireland and Britain 
and all-round athlete with one 
national title and many another 
honour in his record. 

Though he lives and has his 
being in Belfast, is employed by an 
insurance company and captains 
Belfast YMCA, Cahill was born in 
Dublin. 

I would rank him with Dobigny 
(France) and De Ruiter (Nether- 
lands) as the pick of the world’s 
goalkeepers. 

For three years he kept goal for 
Ireland in all the home inter- 
nationals, Then, at Christmas, 
1955, he broke a leg in a motorcycle 
accident and spent the next six 
months in a Dublin hospital. 

Most of us thought we had seen 
the last of Cahill as an international 
goalkeeper. But modern physio- 
therapy and an invincible spirit can 
achieve miracles, and in 1958 Cahill 


was back in the Irish side. By the 
end of last season he had worn the 
green and shamrock of Ireland nine- 
teen times, 


R. L. HoLianps in World Sports 


Americans Like His Boats 
]F EVER A MAN FOLLOWED THE CALL- 

ing he wanted to it is Con Hickey, 
of Galway, After 47 years as a 
craftsman, he heads one of Ireland’s 
newest export enterprises—and is 
beating Americans at the business, 
They are now queueing up on the 
other side of the Atlantic to buy 
his boats. 

They are not ordinary boats, 
these trim craft that thirty-five 
Irishmen are producing on the 
shores of Galway Bay. If you have 
envied the people in glossy Ameri- 
can magazines cruising in high- 
stemmed speedboats, you may well 
have been looking at a Galway-built 
boat. 

The demand for boats is increas- 
ing and a local group in Galway has 
backed Con Hickey in his efforts 
to sell the product of Irish crafts- 
men to road weary Americans. 

“We are turning out three boats 
every fortnight,” Con Hickey told 
me. “ As soon as we extend we can 
make that figure ten boats per 
month—and that is still not enough.” 

Irish oak forms the keel, stem and 
“deadwood ” of these trim craft, 
and __skilfully-worked mahogany 
shapes the est. 

Evening Herald 


Not an Absentee Landlord 
"THE BEGINNING : OLIVER CROMWELL 
is said to have stood on a hill 
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near Oldcastle, Co. Meath, and 
looking westward, to have declared: 
“All land as far as I can now see 
shall belong for evermore to the 
Naper family.” 

Tue Enp: Captain Nigel Naper, 
last of the family to live in Lough- 
crew Manor, near Oldcastle, has put 
the manor and estate up for sale. 

Capisin Nigel Naper, who went 
from England with his wife and 
children to live in one wing of the 
sixty-eight-roomed mansion eight 
years ago, will keep less than half 
the original estate for himself. 

He said: “I am going to settle 

somewhere else, but we’re not leav- 
sland,” 
Beck now to 1946, to the year 
when an Australian named Rodney 
Matthews, ex-cattle man, ex-film 
extra, ex-Merchant Navy _§ship’s 
steward, married Mrs. Adele Mary 
Naper, widow of the previous occu- 
pant of the mansion, He was 28. 
She was 67. 


When Mrs. Naper died ten years 
ago she left all the valuable antique 
furniture in the manor io Rodney. 
He sold it off in a five-day auction. 
Then he bought an estate at Vir- 
ginia (Co, Cavan), 

But two years later playboy Rod- 
ney vanished without trace on a 
flight in his airplane across the Irish 
Sea. Captain Nigel Naper inherited 
the manor and the 2,000-acre estate 
(two private lakes, pheasant and 
woodcock shoots). Since fire de- 
stroyed part of the mansion he had 
been living with his family in a con- 
verted wing. 

Said Mr. Andrew Carolan, land- 
lord of the Naper Arms Hotel in 
the village: “ The sale makes little 
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DID HEWITT RUE IT? 

AVID HEWITT, Irish 

Rugby three- 
quarter, was the Lions’ leading 
scorer with 112 points on the 
tour of New Zealand. 

He is a amateur 
photographer and in the thick 
of an International match was 
heard to remark: “What a 
wonderful sky! It would make 
a marvellous photo.” 

“ Boys Own ” 
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the 
International 


very keen 


difference to us at Oldcastle. Most 
of the ground rents in the village 


have’ been bought out from the 
estate on a fifteen-year purchase 


— Sunday Express 


Slippers and All That 
WHITE-HAIRED MAURICE WALSH, 

eighty-one-year-old author of 
The Quiet Man—and the only Irish 
writer to have a manuscript accepted 
by a leading New York magazine 
and later a Hollywood film studio 
before his countrymen knew any- 
thing about the story, intends to 
retire. 

Mr. Walsh, who has written 
eighteen books, told me: “I am 
writing one more book. The setting 
will be in Kerry and it will have a 
little romance and a dash of fight- 
ing. When the book is completed— 
I have not selected the title yet—I 
will put aside my writing materials 
and just take it easy. Fireside slip- 
pers and all that .. .” 

Mr. Walsh spends most of his 
time these days pottering about his 
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house in Avoca Road, Blackrock, 
Dublin, and chatting with some old 
friends in Boland’s public house in 
Stillorgan village. 

Now Broadway is bringing to the 
stage The Quiet Man under the 
title of Donnybrook. Mr. Walsh was 
asked to go to New York to help 
supervise the production, but he 
has declined. 

Evening Mail 


Song of Willow Tree 


ALKING TO DISTRICT JUSTICE 
.... Kenneth Reddin recently, I 
found him lyrical about the River 
Dodder and about life along it in 
the past and present. The city has 
crept out, year by year, along its 
course, but the Dodder in its 
upper reaches is still a pastoral, 
sylvan stream. There is minstrelsy 
of birds, Pearse wrote, in Glena- 
smole: and the birds are splendid 
there in the deep trees and high up 
on the brown slopes of the hills. 


For Those Who Worry 


But down by Templeogue the 
Dodder, until recently, flowed by a 
lovely willow tree. The Dodder still 
flows there, but the tree is fallen, 
It grew, aptly enough, close to the 
house of our senior living poet, 
Austin Clarke. 

Kenneth Reddin told me how 
much he and friends of his regret- 
ted the passing of this landmark, 
when time and the storms took it. 
He put his regret into verse: 


Has no one painted the willow at 
Templeogue ? 

The lovely big fisherman that leant 
across the Dodder 

Fishing at the bridge? . 


Gracious and beautiful it was, 
With red catkins pendent like lan- 
terns, 
It lies now broken in the tide, 
So pass we all unremembered ! 
PATRICK LaGAN in the Irish 
Press 


HERE is a remedy for those who worry a lot. It is an excerpt 
from the letters of St. Francis de Sales. 

“Do not look forward to what may happen tomorrow; the 
same everlasting Father who cares for you today will take 
care of you tomorrow and every day. 

“Either He will shield you from suffering; or He will 
give you unfailing strength to bear it. 

“Be at peace then, put aside all anxious thoughts and 
imaginations, and say continually: ‘ The Lord is my strength 
and my shield; my heart has trusted in Him and I am helped. 
He is not only with me but in me and I in Him.’ 

“What can a child fear, surrounded by such a Father’s 


arms?” 


WHEN a pedestrian jumps to a conclusion, he wasn’t moving 


fast enough. 
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1961, perhaps, is predestined 

to be another year for dream- 

ing winners. But only one 
man knows... 


Where is my 
Astrologer ? 
LORD KILBRACKEN 


WRITE today in the hope of 

contacting an astrologer. Not 
just any old astrologer, but a par- 
ticular one of singular importance 
whose name and address [ have 
unaccountably forgotten. I have 
excellent reasons for wanting to 
get in touch with him again. The 
facts of the matter are simple, if 
the least bit unusual. 

When I was an undergraduate at 
Balliol (more than fourteen years 
ago), I began dreaming the results 
of the next day’s races. I can’t 
help it if you don’t believe this; I 
just did. There were many wit- 
nesses each time, and several of 
them won more than I did on my 
dream selections (or naps) owing 
to my sceptical nature. The first 
two were called Bindal and Jula- 
din; they won next day—it was 
March 9, 1946—paying just under 
8-1 as a win double, which was 
how I backed them. A month later 


Condensed from The 


came Tuberose, who trotted in at 
100-6, winning me a “ pony” for 
my modest each-way bet. Three 
months later, I dreamed Mentores, 
unfortunately a 6-4 favourite—I 
couldn’t always dfteam outsiders. 
He won, too. 

On each of these occasions, I 
had dreamed that I was looking at 
the next morning’s paper. I had 
by now won {65—a vast sum in 
those days, and far from insignifi- 
cant even today. For a year after 
Mentores, my psychic powers 
remained dormant (if that’s the 
right word in this context) despite 
experiments with ouija boards, 
welsh rarebits and the like. But 
then they woke up again. 

I dreamed I was on a race- 
course and saw two horses win: 
one was called The Bogy, and I 
recognised the other—for my 
dream was in glorious technicolour 
—as being ridden by Edgar Britt 
in the Gaekwar of Baroda’s silks. 
The Gaekwar had only one runner 


Tatler and Bystander 
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next day—Baroda Squadron, to be 
ridden by Britt. There was no 
horse called The Bogy, but there 
was one called The Brogue, which 
was good enough for me. I backed 
them in a double, and both won 
with ease. 

Four months later, I made my 
first mistake. I dreamed that Claro 
won the Cambridgeshire. Now, 
having already backed Claro for 
purely rational reasons before I 
had the dream, this put it, I felt, 
in a different category. It was wish- 
ful thinking (or dreaming). Claro 
was unplaced, and a year of 
dreamlessness followed. 

Early in ’49, things started up 
again. First I dreamed Timocrat, 
who duly won at Cheltenham at 
4-1. Then, next month, I saw 
Pretence and Monk’s Mistake win 
(both in the same dreams). In an 
access of optimism, I had a £20 
win double which stood to win 
£1,240. Pretence won in a canter 
at 8-1. But Monk’s Mistake, 
ridden by my old friend Attie 
Corbett, hit the top of the last 
fence when going into the lead 
like a winner, and could only 
finish third. My winnings were a 
mere £44. 

Now this is the point where my 
astrologer comes in. My dreams 
stopped dead with Monk’s Mis- 
take. A few years later an account 
of them appeared in a popular 
newspaper, and this was read by 
my psychic fan in, as I remember 
it, one of the red-brick regions of 
Metroland. 

Having ascertained my place 


and date of birth, he wrote five or 
six pages, in a meat and educated 
hand, of astrological chit-chat, in 
such highly technical jargon— 
things like the Moon is in the 
second sub-quadrant of Venus— 
that it meant absolutely nothing to 
me, Around page 7, however, he 
became most intelligible. I was not 
to be worried, he wrote, if the 
dreams had ended. The arrange- 
ment of the stars, for the time 
being, was completely hopeless for 
dreaming. But in early 1958, he 
informed me, exactly the same 
astral conditions would obtain as 
previously, and I could confidently 
look forward to a recurrence then. 

That meant waiting a couple of 
years or more, but I never forgot 
my astrologer’s prophecy. I wel- 
comed 1958 as a year of promise. 
And in February, in Monte Carlo, 
the prophecy came true: I 
dreamed that the Grand National 
was won by the third favourite, a 
horse named What Man. I man- 
aged to get hold of a list of the 
National runners, and found that 
only one of their names bore any 
resemblance at all to my dream- 
winner—a certain animal by the 
name of Mr. What. He was, how- 
ever, nowhere near third favourite. 
The race was several weeks away 
and he was a rank outsider at 66-1. 
I therefore decided that this wasn’t 
close énough to my dream and 
didn’t have a bet when those won- 
derful odds were available. But on 
the day of the race—lo and 
behold!—he had been backed 
down to 18-1 and was third 
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WHERE IS MY 


favourite indeed. I rang up my 
bookie and had {£25 to win. 

The consequent ingress of £450 
was welcome, especially when I 
followed this up with another 
dream winner less than a month 
later, though this one was an 
even-money favourite. And then, 
once again, my psychic forces left 
me. That’s why I want to find my 
astrologer again. 

Two years have gone by— 
nearly three—and [| find I’m not 


ASTROLOGER? 2< 


nearly as good at picking winners 
when I have to rely on orthodox 
factors like Form, Inside Informa- 
tion and The Horse’s Mouth. The 
stars, I feel, must have rearranged 
themselves again—unimpeded, | 
hope, by sputniks and other foreign 
bodies—and 1961, perhaps, is pre- 
destined to be another dreaming 
year, Only my astrologer knows. 
I'd be glad to hear from him 
soon so that I can go ahead at once 
and make the necessary plans for 
investing my winnings. 


“ Meat ”—How Disgusting ! 

WE have various reasons for suspecting that the pleasures 
of meat-eating have been exaggerated. One is that no 

great poet has ever addressed to meat lines as ecstatic as have 

been addressed even to the humbler flowers of the field. 

Wordsworth was obviously more profoundly moved by 
the sight of a lesser celandine than by the sight of a saddle 
of mutton. Shakespeare never put into the mouth o| a 
heroine a catalogue of meat dishes to rival Perdita’s catalogue 
of flowers. ... 

The very word “ meat ” is slightly disgusting. “ Mutton ” 
is not disgusting but ugly. The language of the butcher’s 
shop contains scarcely a word that a poet could use. “ Rump 
steak”, “chump chop”, “kidney”, “ calves’ livers”, 
“tripe”, “ pig’s cheek”, “trotters”, “sausages”—what a 
list of barbarities of speech! 

RoBeRT LYND 


JRELAND has no gift for compromise, and suffers often from 

the lack of it. But now and then she gains when some 
faculty is enabled to express itself with logical force through 
a single mind. Lapy GREGORY 


MODERN mathematics: The number of blasts that come 
from auto horns in a traffic jam is equal to the sum of 
the squares at the wheels. 


Let Africans speak of their great history, and 
draw from it to create the future 


Exploring the Golden 
Age of Africa 


CAPTAIN P. D. O’DONNELL 


UF to recently the outside world 
took for granted that the 
negro had no past but one of 
savage chaos. But recent studies 
have proved otherwise. 

About fifty years ago a unique 
Belgian, Emil Torday, travelled 
many hundreds of miles up the 
mighty Congo River from its 
Atlantic mouth. What he sought 
was neither ivory nor rubber, nor 
conscript labour, but information 
of the past. 

Somewhere in the dense green 
belt of the Congo he reached the 
Bushongo people, and sat listening 
to their chiefs and making notes. 
Their elders recalled the legends. 
It was not difficult for them, 
because remembering the past was 
one of their duties. They listed 
for him their kings, 120 names in 
all, right back to the “ god-king ” 
whose marvels had founded their 
nation. 

All this was great, but was it 
history? Could any of these kings 
be given a date? Torday was so 


engrossed that he almost missed it 
when it came! The story reached 
the 98th king, Bo Kama Boman- 
chala, whose reign, they said, was 
remarkable for nothing except 
that one day at noon the sun went 
out and there was darkness for a 
short time! 

The Belgian nearly fainted. 
Here was something to link up 
with history. Eventually he un- 
earthed that on March 3oth, 1680, 
there was a total eclipse of the sun 
passing exactly over the central 
Congo. There was no possibility 
of confusion with any other 
eclipse, because this was the only 
one visible in that area during the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

From this start he discovered 
many things. The practice of 
making royal portrait statues dur- 
ing the lifetime of the kings 
apparently began with the 93rd 
and greatest of the Bushongo 
kings, King Shamba Bulongongo, 
who lived around 1600 A.D. and 
in a private Belgian collection to- 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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day lies a magnificent statue of the 
119th monarch of the Bushongo 
kingdom surmounted with an 
anvil. 

Shortly before the beginning of 
the Christian era, these peoples of 
the Congo began to mine and 
smelt iron and make more effi- 
cient tools, and with these they 
acquired a new control over the 
environment in which they lived. 
It is from this time—over 2,000 
years ago—that the Bantu race of 


the Congo formed its major 
grouping. Racially they are a 
mixture of Negro, Hottentot, 


Hamite, and bushman, and vary 
physically and mentally among 
themselves, but their languages 
all have a common root. We do 
not yet know the origin of this 
root. 

When Portuguese navigators 
first reached the mouth of the 
Congo River at the end of the 
15th century they found that the 
king of the region was a member 
of an “exclusive blacksmith 
guild”, adept in the smelting of 
metals. Later knowledge coh- 
firmed that the case was not a 
solitary one. 

Beyond these Iron Age states 
in strong development, far in 
the interior, Belgian marching 
columns came upon hilltop forts 
such as Pundo Andongo, where a 
high state of civilisation once 
existed. We know little of these 
old and honourable kingdoms, 
except that they knew all about 
irrigation—they had to, to survive 
—they had many thousands of 
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ITTLE research has been done 
to date on the lost cities 
of Africa, the great cities and 
states of Zimbabwe in Rhode- 


sia, Kumbi Saleh in Ghana, Ife 
and Benim in Nigeria, the 
Ashanti and the Congo king- 
doms, notably that of the 
Bushongo, who lived in the 


region of the Sankaru river for 
700 or 800 years. 

The cultural contributions of 
the African peoples to the 
history and progress of mankind 
were not limited to interesting 
works 


of art, but took in a 
wide range of social achieve- 
ments, nonetheless important 


because they were ignored or 
little known. 

It is now believed that these 
works of art were not the more 
or less mysterious products of 


a social vacuum, but on the 
contrary the ornament § and 
attributes of early African 


civilisations. 
COO nnn nnn e 


acres under grain, many herds, 
and they worked in metals and 
received many imports in ex- 
change for gold and ivory from 
Arab and Indian traders. 

A highly interesting encounter 
between a Portuguese expedition 
headed by a Major Monteiro and 
a Captain Gamitto survives from 
1831. Gamitto relates: “On the 
morning of November 29th we 
were summoned into the presence 
of Muata Cazembe, the ruler of 
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the Lunda people of the southern 
Congo. 

“Surrounded by 5,000 warriors, 
nobles and officers, he was wear- 
ing a feathered mitre about a foot 
high, brilliantly red, and encircled 
with a diadem of precious stones 
of various colours. At the back of 
his neck was a fan-shaped ruff of 
green cloth, fastened by two ivory 
pins. His manner was majestic and 
agreeable. Most certainly it was 
not to be imagined that so much 
etiquette and ceremony would be 
met with in the ruler of a region 
so remote from the sea, and 
among a people so apparently 
savage and barbarous.” 

How then are they so backward 
still? Why did they not advance 
as Europe did? The answer seems 
to lie in the slave trade and 
colonialism which broke up the 
social lives of the tribes, causing 
wars, starvation, and disintegra- 
tion. Thus the natural develop- 
ment of these black races from 
their Metal Age was disrupted and 
halted. But it is well to trace 
back to their golden age, because 
it is from these times that a start 
should be made and an under- 
standing gained, to begin to 
help them to advance with the 


rest of humanity. 

The middle years of the 20th 
century may seem a pessimistic 
time for man’s future, but they 
also record many good things, not 
the least of which is the biossom- 
ing of African emancipation, this 
joining of the peoples of the 
“dark” continent of Africa to the 
common family of man. They wit- 
ness the gradual lifting of the veil 
of myth that has blurred the pro- 
gress of humanity, particularly in 
Africa. These years, too, promise 
to restore a decisive responsibility 
for their own lives to 80,000,000 
black Africans of the colonial 
empires. 

The diverse peoples of Nigeria 
are toying with federal structure, 
while around them other peoples 
are doing the same. An indepen- 
dent federation of Bantu peoples, 
Rhodesian, or French African 
would follow  history’s course, 
eclipse the medieval empires of 
the old Sudan, and weld these 
peoples into a rational, similar and 
historic whole worthy of their 
shattered past. 

In the past African peoples fol- 
lowed the road to integration. 
Who can say they will not follow 
it creatively again? 


NEVER lend books; no one ever returns them. The only 
books I have in my library are those people have lent me. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


ALL the world loves a lover—unless he’s in a telephone 


kiosk, 
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INSOMNIA CAN BE 


A 


BLESSING, TOO 


Here is a practical answer to the “ Can’t Sleep” 


problem 


Some of the world’s most 


successful people, by the way, have been poor 
sleepers 


MARTIN P. FOLEY 


wr could I not sleep? As 
the nights lengthened into 
weeks and I still tossed and turned 
feverishly through those wee small 
hours, the question ceased to 
be objective and took on a subtly 
different form, dictated by panic : 
“Will I ever sleep tonight?” 
Knowing the answer in advance, 
my only consolation was “I told 
you so!” as near and distant 
clocks chimed two, and three, and 
four. 

Looking back on that first onset 
of insomnia, it surprises me that 
I allowed months to pass before 
I took the trouble to put to a 
doctor the obvious sensible ques- 
tion : “ Why can’t I sleep ?” 

Based as it is on several years 
of insomniac suffering, my first 
advice to those who sleep badly 
would be: Consult your doctor 
without delay. Your insomnia may 
be of a temporary sort, the side- 
effect, as it were, of a physical or 
psychological upset. Cure the 
cause, and the result will be nor- 
mal, sound sleep. Logical, isn’t it? 


In my own case the doctor 
could find nothing wrong, beyond 
the fact that I was perhaps a 
little highly-strung. He gave me 
the usual harmless sleeping-pills 
and in three weeks I was right 
back where I'd started from—back 
to my three or four hours a 
night ration ! 

If you can use a little more 
advice, here is a fact worth know- 
ing : most people need eight hours 
of solid sleep for good health and 
sound nerves ; others need only 
half that sleeping-time. Some of 
the world’s most successful people 
have been failures in the land of 
nod ; or at any rate, only fitful 
visitors there. And some of the 
longest-lived folk have been vic- 
tims of insomnia. 

Are we inclined to be needlessly 
sympathetic (or self-pitying, if the 
sleeping-cap fits) about these 
patient sufferers, some of whom 
tend to outlast the normal span, 
and outclass the average eight- 
hours-a-nighter ? 
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My dictionary dismisses Insom- 
nia with the single word “ sleep- 
lessness”. But sleep, as an 
achievement, is nothing much to 
boast about. Those indolent folk 
who could sleep night and day 
are seldom otherwise remark- 
able. 

It may well be objected that 
the person with insomnia soon 
degenerates into a nervous wreck. 
This often seems to be the case, 
but the cause is never lack of 
sleep. A heavy sleeper is more 
likely to feel the lack, if his nor- 
mal eight or nine hours’ sleep has 
been curtailed. What makes the 
light sleeper the sick man he so 
often feels himself to be is merely 
—worry. 

The fundamental mistake which 
insomniacs make is their belief 
that they, like most of mankind, 
must have eight hours’ sleep. The 
superstition is probably kept 
going by a natural, human feeling 
among us insomniacs that “sleep” 
is a good thing, and we should 
have our fair share of it! 

But if sleep is good, it can be 
argued that wakefulness is better! 
Every individual differs more or 
less about the quota of refresh- 
ing sleep needed to face another 
day ; even our dreams, they say, 
provide a necessary release for 
pent-up ambitions and emotions. 


This points up an interesting 
consideration, and one which goes 
far to explain the above-average 
record of achievement enjoyed by 
light sleepers. It is just this : if a 
person has less time to dream, 
then those additional hours in 
hand can be turned to account in 
a productive manner. 

Instead of worrying away the 
silent hours, why not make use 
of this “little day ” which is your 
nightly respite from a noisy 
world ? There are so many things 
most people (who need eight 
hours’ sleep) wish they had time 
to do. For some it is to catch up 
on their reading of the classics 
or modern authors. Others long to 
fill in gaps in education, to study 
history, to read some of the fasci- 
nating new books about mathe- 
matics. Why, you could do a cor- 
respondence course in architecture 
in those extra, placid hours! 

Long ago some sage advised 
the sleepless to count sheep. Not 
that there is anything particularly 
soporific about sheep, but count- 
ing them was at least better than 
worry as a way of wooing sleep. 
There are more productive ways 
of turning spare time to account, 
either in the pursuit of your 
hobby, the advancement of career, 
or the enrichment of a free-from- 
worry mind. 


[7 is better to have loved and lost than to have been broke 


all the time. 


SCHOOL days are the happiest of your life—providing, of 
course, your youngsters are old enough to go. 


A Service 


For Readers 


Enoumus which we receive from time to time indicate thay 
there are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 


overseas. 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If s0, we can advise 
you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 
appointments for you, make car-hire arrangements, put you in touch 
with doctors, solicitors and business houses. We can obtain quota- 
tions for you to purchase Irish tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph 
records and Irish songs and music, and other Irish-made commodities. 


We are often asked where a reader may obtain facsimile copies of 
che Irish Declaration of Independence and for copies of the Irish 
Constitution. The other day we were able to arrange for a reader to 
get a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in the posses- 
sion of the National Library. 


Many a time readers contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in the 
old land. 


These are some of the ways in which we may be helpful. So 
many people want to know so many things! We now deal with 
uch requests in a systematic manner. 


We don’t claim to be infallible. We can’t promise to answer every 
question in full. But we shall do our best. Just write down your 
request on the coupon overleaf. Be sure to add your name and 
address and enclose a dollar bill. 


We shall make every effort to be helpful. 


THE IRISH DIGEST, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 


THE IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
I should like to know « « « 


were 


| enclose doliar bill “ Bob 
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IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE ing gl 
43, PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN, IRELAND 


A Dublin fireman’s 


first-hand account of 


“ Bloody Sunday” 


Pil Never Forget that Day 
at Croke Park 


MICHAEL ROGERS 
(As told to Maurice O’Brien) 


T was a relief to hear the 7 a.m. 

“set-up” bell ring out in the 
sleeping quarters of Tara Street 
Fire Station, Dublin, on that mild 
November morning in 1920. For 
hours I had lain awake, speculat- 
ing as to how the day would end. 

I was a member of the I.R.A. 
and had an inkling that this was 
the day selected to silence im- 
portant British secret agents who 
were endangering the life of the 
young Republican Cabinet. But I 
never guessed that this day would 
go down in the history books as 
“Bloody Sunday ”. 

I dressed quickly and headed 
for the stables, where my first 
job was to feed and brush down 
our three horses, “ Bertie”, 
“ Bob” and “ Pilot ”. But neither 
my mind nor heart was in, the 
work. 

Over breakfast colleague James 
Keane and myself made small 
talk and forced cheerful smiles, 
but we secretly exchanged know- 
ing glances. The hands of the 


clock crept ever so slowly, but 
inexorably, towards nine. This 
was the appointed hour... . 

I bit into my nails and strained 
my ears for the sound of gun- 
shots. And sure enough they 
came. Soon the phone was ring- 
ing for an ambulance for Mount 
Street. Within seconds Patrick 
O’Reilly had headed the only 
mechanical ambulance we had in 
the direction of the shooting. 
John Keane went with him. 

Our switchboard was jammed 
with calls for more ambulances. 
Patrick and John made several 
runs and we gathered that things 
looked pretty serious. 

We talked of nothing else 
throughout the morning and we 
wondered what form the reprisals 
would take. Some of the men 
suggested that the British might 
try to burn down O’Connelil 
Street, but nobody imagined that 
their anger would be vented on 
those attending a football match 
that afternoon. 
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The city centre was bristling 
with police and soldiers and 
high-ranking officers were arriving 
and leaving Dublin Castle at 
regular intervals and touts were 
seeking the safety of the Castle, 
we were told, as _ thousands 
trekked to Jones’s Road (Croke 
Park) to see the football game 
between Dublin and Tipperary. 

Midway through the afternoon, 
we were called to a serious fire 
in Paul and Vincent’s, on the 
quays. As the engine pulled out, 
the call we were dreading came 
through—the Tans—many of 
them crazed from drink, had 
begun reprisals. They had opened 
fire on the Jones’s Road crowds. 

There were only six of us in 
the station. Patrick O’Reilly, with 
two helpers, set off in the 
“ cinema ” ambulance (it was pre- 
sented to us by the cinemas). We 
were still hoping that that first 
report from Jones’s Road was 
exaggerated. But it was only too 
true. : 

Calls were pouring in now and 
the callers were making no 
attempt to veil the anguish and 
terror in their voices. The three 
of us in the _ station—James 
Keane, Edward Doyle and myself 
—<decided to put a horse under 
the reserve ambulance and help 
to remove the dead and the 
injured. 

Doyle and myself tackled the 
bay cob, “ Pilot”, who was used 
to travelling in double harness. 
He was a bit too spirited for this 
job, but we didn’t have much 


time to think. I took the reins, 
Edward Doyle hopped up and we 
tore out of the station. 

As things turned out, we were 
lucky to reach Jones’s Road. 
“ Pilot” threw his head back and 
quickened his stride and I soon 
realised that he was getting out 
of control. As he raced towards 
Butt Bridge a few people at the 
corner of Tara Street and Burgh 
Quay ran on to the roadway and 
raised their hands as if they 
wanted to stop me. I couldn’t 
understand what was wrong and 
anyway I knew I could not puil 
up. 

When they saw I intended to 
drive on, they faced up Burgh 
Quay and raised their hands 
again. As we reached the inter- 
section I heard the sound of 
pounding hooves on my left and 
out of the corner of my eye I 
saw a wheeled escape, drawn by 
two horses, about to tear into the 
side of our ambulance. 

I clenched my teeth and pulled 
hard to the right. For a horrible 
moment J thought that I had 
pulled “ Pilot’s” hind legs from 
under him, but this was a great- 
hearted animal and, with a 
supreme effort, he held his 
balance and whipped in a semi- 
circle into Sir John Rogerson’s 
Quay. 

The driver of the escape bore 
to the right, too, and our flying 
wheels just missed. But the crisis 
was not yet over—our ambulance 
nearly ended up in the Liffey. 

If you are a fireman and there 
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Devilish Difficult 
[[NGLISHWOMEN are terrors to young Irishmen. If you pay 
an Irishwoman a gallant compliment she grins and says : 


“ Ah, g’long with you.” 
An Englishwoman turns 


deadly pale and says, nm a 


strangled voice: “I hope you meant what you have just 


said.” 


And it is devilish difficult to explain that you didn’t.” 
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is a job to be done, you don’t 
have time for holding inquests. 
My colleague with the wheeled 
escape from Dorset Street station 
didn’t even stop in his hurry to 
the Paul and Vincent fire. 

I wheeled “ Pilot” around and 
we were knocking sparks off the 
cobbles as we sped past Beres- 
ford Place and on to Gardiner 
Street. Mountjoy Square was in 
a state of chaos. Waves of people 
were rushing into the square from 
Fitzgibbon Street in panic. Their 
screaming mingled with the sound 
of gun-fire in the distance. Some 
of them were dragging children 
along, and they seemed too 
terror-stricken to look back. 
There was one general idea: to 
get as far away from Jones’s 
Road as quickly as possible. 

The military and Tans were 
mixed up with the running 
crowds. The confused crowds fell 
back at each side to make way 
for our ambulance. As we reached 
the gate at Jones’s Road, British 
soldiers with fixed bayonets lined 
the way. They were holding back 
those trying to get out and forcing 
them to keep their hands above 
their heads. Those getting out 


BERNARD SHAW 


were being frisked for arms. 

But they cleared a way for my 
red ambulance and I was direc- 
ted on to the pitch. I could see 
people still trying to climb over 
the canal wall. They were run- 
ning to and fro, shouting and 
screaming and the panic was 
shocking. 

I halted the ambulance on the 
twenty-one yard line under Hill 
Sixteen, where a player lay 
stretched on his back. A trickle 
of blood was seeping through the 
white stripe which linked the 
orange and green ones on his 
Tipperary jersey. He was motion- 
less and at a quick glance I 
guessed he was dead. 

“ Pilot” seemed to get caught 
up in the atmosphere of panic. 
He was shivering and jumpy and 
I had to ask a Tan to hold him 
by the head while Doyle and my- 
self took out the stretcher. As 
we were doing this, a woman rari 
across the field and laid a coat 
over the player’s body. While 
placing him on the stretcher, I 
noted that he was of exceptionally 
fine physique, with fair hair and 
a firm expression on his face. 

We picked up a middle-aged 
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man suffering from head injuries 
and cut back through Summerhill 
for Jervis Street Hospital. Here 
the sight was appalling—even for 
firemen used to looking on 
injuries and death. The dead and 
injured had overflown from the 
accident room out on to the 
yard. Stretcher cases were strewn 
all over the place and men, 
women and terrorised children 
sat on chairs and stood around 
waiting for medical attention. 
That hospital yard on that Sun- 
day afternoon resembled a battle- 
field. 

The middle-aged man walked 
away. But the white-faced doctor 
with perspiration rolling down 


his face searched in vain for a 
beat of life in the footballer’s 
heart. “ Take him to the dead- 
house,” he told me. I did. And, 
after bringing five more injured 
people to Jervis Street, I returned 
to the fire station and entered in 
the book that an unknown man 
had been brought in dead to 
Jervis Street Hospital. 

The figures of the Jones’s 
Road savagery: fourteen dead 
and sixty injured. And the foot- 
baller I had lifted from the green 
sward of Jones’s Road and 
brought in dead to Jervis Street 
Hospital was young Michael 
Hogan from Grangemockler, the 
captain of the Tipperary team. 


Bf 


Don’t Clutch Your Plate 


Extracts from a 17th-century book on etiquette : 
““A guest must not lick his fingers or wipe them on 


bread.” 


“A guest must not try to eat soup with a fork.” 

“Do not return meat to a dish after smelling it.” 

““A guest should not delouse himself in company ; nor 
should he snuff the candle with his fingers. He must not 
pocket the fruit at dessert nor put a second piece of food in 
his mouth before having swallowed the first.” 

“ Do not, on any account, clutch your plate as though you 
feared that someone would snatch it from you.” 


Mailed Silence 


A SAILOR received a letter from home, and a comrade was 
surprised to see him pull out a blank sheet of paper and 

gaze intensely on it. Being curious, he asked the reason. 
The reply was: “ You see, it’s like this—me and the wife 


ain't speaking.” 


“You wouldn’t think the 
likes of them’d be comin’ 
in here” 


A DAY INA 
PAWNSHOP 


TIM PAT COOGAN 


ape are not many forms of 
financial transaction around 
which can have centred anything 
like the amount of humorous tales 
which bestrew the subject of 
Pawnshops. 

Why is this so? Surely there 
is nothing intrinsically funny in 
the spectacle of the mother of 
six children raising a few shillings 
on a pair of blankets ? 

But it occurs to me that expert 
knowledge of pawnshops, like 
skill in billiards, may be suspect. 
I will therefore adopt the ruse of 
transforming myself into a human 
camera who can record but not 
participate and join a Monday 
morning queue outside a city 
pawn office. 

The queue is mainly composed 
of elderly women. There are 
some students, a pretty young 
newly-wed, set on pawning her 
husband’s watch, and a middle- 
aged man who looks as though 
he may have come down in the 
world. 


Condensed from 


An apprentice takes down the 
shutters and the queue is ad- 
mitted. A wooden counter runs 
the length of the shop. Behind it 
stands the owner, his principal 
assistant and two young appren- 
tices, one of whom has the duty 
of entering the description of the 
pledges and their price in a 
ledger. 

The counter is cubicled off so 
that a certain amount of privacy 
is possible and there is a room 
at the back for special customers. 
There is no carpet or linoleum on 
the floor. 

No time is wasted. The women 
and their pledges have all been 
here before. One woman has two 
good suits wrapped in a pair of 
old pyjamas. “ He spilt beer on 
this one,” says the man behind 
the counter, holding up a stained 
sleeve. 

The lady is indignant. “ He did 
not. That’s the weave.” 

“Thirty shillings.” 

“ Ah, you’re terrible hard. You 
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don’t mean it at all. I cam see 
the gleam in your eye.” 

“That’s not a gleam. That’s 
the shine where it’s been wiped 
by the likes of you. Thirty bob, 
and don’t be holdin’ up the 
people.” 

The offer is accepted. For half 
an hour sheets, blankets, suits, 
and books from the students, flow 
strongly across the counter. The 
spate slackens off, and only the 
newly-wed, who gets 10/- and a 
smile, and the middle-aged man 
are left. He obviously knows 
little about the mechanics of the 
game, because he is still wearing 
the cuff links he intends to pawn. 

There is some embarrassment 
as he takes them off, but no 
haggling. He accepts the fact that 
though they are valuable, the 
initialling takes from their worth, 
pockets his money, and leaves 
quickly. 

After him come two small boys 
with a pile of blankets. Their 
attempts to sell them are dis- 
couraged on the grounds of their 
youth and the probability that 
the owner of the blankets may 
not be aware of the attempts to 
pawn them. 

An elderly couple carrying a 
heavy mahogany table, recovering 
from the distress of carrying it 
from their handcart, try to over- 
look the fact that such a pledge 
is not looked on with favour. 

“TI told you not to bring it 
again,” says the owner. The old 
woman answers, “I know you did. 
But sure it’s all we’ve got.” 


The owner turns to the appren- 
tice. “ Three pounds. One table.” 
It is entered in the pledge book. 
In gratitude the couple attempt 
to help bring the table around 
the counter. 

Their offer is waved away and 
there is some heaving and puffing 
after they leave while the unwieldy 
pledge is carried up to the storage 
loft. 

Outside the boys with the 
blankets succeed in getting a 
woman to take the blankets in for 
them, passing them off as her 
own. She deducts ten shillings for 
this service. 

A young man who wears his 
hair rather too long tries to pawn 
a gentleman’s watch and cigarette 
lighter. He has difficulty in estab- 
lishing ownership and the for- 
malities take a surprisingly long 
time to complete. 

He grows suspicious and 
attempts to run from the shop. 
Too late, a squad car has drawn 
up outside and he runs into the 
arms of two Gardai, summoned 
by the owner’s unobstrusive tele- 
phone call. 

Later, near closing time, twu 
women come in. They are in no 
hurry and chat with the assistant 
while a pledge is redeemed. 
While they are being attended to 
a young couple come in to buy a 
wedding ring. Neither is particu- 
larly well dressed, but they are 
treated with great civility. 

The two women advise the 
girl as she tries on various bands. 
A choice is made and under 
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A DAY 


friendly influence the prospective 
groom buys a brooch for the girl 
also. 

The shutters are being put up 
now and a young man comes in 
with a case. 

“Sorry, we've lent all our 
quota for the day.” The assistant 
explains that they have a fixed 
limit to the amount which can 
be lent in any one day. The 


IN A PAWNSHOP 4!I 


young man will have to seek a 
loan elsewhere. 

As he goes out one of the 
women nudges the other. “ That’s 
a son of old so-and-so.” 

The other woman is surprised. 
“You wouldn’t think the likes of 
them’d be comin’ in here.” 

“Oh, you’d be surprised at 
what you’d see in a pawn shop,” 
says the man behind the counter. 


Adventures of a Punter 

YOUNG man borrowed two shillings from his wife to go 

to The Curragh races. A friend drove him out. The young 
man picked a ten-to-one shot in the first race and put the 
£1 on a hundred-to-one shot in the second race ; it won. In 
the third race he got a fifty-to-one winner, and in the last race 
plunged the whole £5,000 on another rank outsider which 
came home at eight to one. 

On his way home with £40,000 he met a friend who in- 
sisted on going to his house for a “ friendly ” game of poker. 
By midnight he had won another £10,000. In the last hand 
of the night he bought three cards to two jacks and drew 
three queens. As his luck had been in all day he proceeded 
to bet the whole £50,000. His opponent finally saw him for 
the £50,000. The young man threw his cards on the table, 
saying : “ You will have to be good to beat this.” Said his 
Opponent, putting down his cards : “I win—four aces.” 

When the impoverished young man arrived home his wor- 
ried wife asked him: “ How did you get on?” 

. The young man lit a cigarette. “I lost the two shillings,” 
he said. 


Lots of It 


FRom birth to eighteen, a girl needs good parents. From 
eighteen to thirty-five, she needs good looks. From thirty- 
five to fifty-five, a woman needs personality. And from 
fifty-five on, the old lady needs cash—lots of it. 
KATHLEEN Norris 


| It HAPPENED TH1s MONTH 


La Belle Jennings welcomed 


her lost-cause King 


NE COLD MORNING IN FEBRUARY, 
1730, at the Convent of the Poor 
Clares in North King Street, Dub- 
lin, an old lady was found on the 
floor of her cell, ill beyond recovery. 
It is likely that she faced her 
death with courage, for this was 
“La Belle Jennings ”, once one of 
the “very prime ladies of the 
land, the mistress of Dublin Castle, 
one of the loveliest figures in the 
gay and luxurious court of Charles 
the Second”, and latterly wife of 
the Duke of Tyrconnell. 

She was in Dublin Castle when 
the Battle of the Boyne was being 
fought. And all through that long 
day she waited in fear for news of 
her husband’s fate on the battle- 
field. 

She had spent nearly twenty-four 
hours in an agony of suspense 
when, war weary and so spattered 
with mud that they could scarcely 
be recognised, her husband the 
Duke and King James reached 
Dublin, the taste of defeat bitter in 
their mouths. 

But in spite of all, the Duchess 
assembled her household in state to 
welcome the Duke and the King 
and received them with all the 
splendour of court etiquette. She 
led the way to a banquet already 
prepared and there “did the 


honours with as much self-posses- 
sion and dignity as Lady Macbeth, 
though racked at the moment with 
equal terrer and anxiety ”. 


They Appealed in Verse 
[EVEN POETS FALL FOR THE LURE OF 
easy money, and the money 
Usher Gahagan and_ Terence 
Conner made by “ filing the coin 
of the realm” seemed very easy. 
They were enticed into their 
illegal course—which was at the 
time considered high treason—by a 
fellow-Irishman called Coffey. 

For a while they were in funds, 
and roystered happily in London 
taverns. But one day a teller in the 
Bank of England, that careful cus- 
todian of a nation’s money, noticed 
the trio on one of their frequent 
trips to the bank for coin. He 
reported to his superiors, and they 
suggested he strike up an acquain- 
tance with the suspects. A few days 
later he drank and chatted with the 
crooks in the Crown Tavern, near 
Cripplegate. 

The wine flowed, tongues 
wagged, the three Irishmen con- 
fided in the bank official, and 
actually invited him to be their 
confederate in their illegal enter- 
prise, 
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But he told the police instead, 
and the three men were arrested. 
On Coffey’s evidence, Gahagan and 


Conner were found guilty and 
_ condemned to death. 

Their dread fate turned the 

men’s thoughts to poetry, and 


Gahagan sent an appeal in verse to 
Prince George (later George the 
Third). Conner also broke into 
verse, and addressed himself to an 
influential member of the nobility. 
But it was all in vain, and both 
men were executed on February 20, 
1749, at Tyburn. 


He Loved Dublin’s Poor 


N THE BLEAK YEAR OF _ 1798, 
Dublin was a city of 14,854 
houses and some 170,000 inhabi- 
tants. Some of the houses were 
grossly overcrowded — in one of 
them existed no fewer than 108 
people. 


The conditions in which they 
lived were a source of both terror 
and pity to Rev. William Whitelaw, 
a native of Leitrim who, with the 
aid of a few friends, carried out a 
valuable census of the city. 

Whitelaw organised many charity 
schemes in an effort to help the 
poor people of Dublin, and was 
responsible for the erection and 
extension of several hospitals. 

He collaborated with John War- 
burton, the Keeper of Records in 
Dublin Castle, in a history of 
Dublin, which remained a standard 
work for many years. 

But the current condition of the 
city and its inhabitants, and not the 
past, was his main concern, He 
never failed to visit the sick, and to 
help those struck down when epi- 


demics swept through the poorer 
parts, 

He knew the dangers he faced. 
And after one of his countless visits 
to the sick, he was stricken ill with 
the dreaded typhus. William White- 
law, a brave man if ever there was 
one, died on February 4, 1813. 


Cassel’s High Standards 


Jo A GERMAN CALLED RICHARD 

Cassel we owe some of our most 
imposing mansions. 

Cassel, who came to Ireland as 
a young man, designed Castle 
Hulme in Fermanagh, and quickly 
received many other commissions 
from the nobility and gentry of the 
time, 

Powerscourt House in County 
Wicklow and Carton House in 
County Kildare are two of his 
creations, and in Dublin his houses 
included Leinster House and many 
residences of the powerful families 
who lived in St. Stephen’s Green 
and Rutland (later Parnell) Square. 

Where workmanship was con- 
cerned, nothing but the best could 
hope to meet with his approval. 
And he would never hesitate to 
order a structure knocked to the 
ground if he considered it was not 
built according to his very high 
standards. 

He died on February 19, 1761, 
and is buried at Maynooth. 


Origin of an Order 

[7 WOULD BE A GOOD IDEA, THE 
members of Lord Shelbourne’s 

new cabinet decided, to seek to 

please the leading peers of Ireland 

by conferring marks of distinction 
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on them, . .. And so, on February 
28, 1783, George the Third signed 
at St. James’s the statutes consti- 
tuting the Order of St. Patrick. 

To put it another way, this was 
a means of drawing those Irish 
peers who had shown nationalist 
leanings a little more closely to the 
Crown, and no fewer than thirteen 
Irish earls were among the first 
members to be elected to the new 
Order. 


Music Saved Handel’s Life 


‘THE UNCONCEALED DISLIKE OF THE 

English nobility for him drove 
George Frederick Handel to Dublin 
—and there he performed his sub- 
limest work, The Messiah, for the 


was disliked in some quarters for a 
long time. 

He returned to Britain from Ire- 
land in 1742 and died on Good 
Friday, April 13, 1759. He left 
£20,000—a big fortune in those 
days. 

Handel never married—he lived 
only for music, and on one occasion 
it probably saved his life. This was 
in Hamburg, where he fought a 
duel which could have ended dis- 
astrously if a score in his coat had 
not turned and broken his adver- 
sary’s weapon! 

His pudgy hands were one of the 
minor wonders of his age. “ His 
fingers were so curved and compact 
that, when he played, no motion, 
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benefit of the city prison. and scarcely the fingers themselves, Gane 
Handel, who was born in Saxony could be seen,” runs one account of dror 
on February 24, 1684, spent nearly this remarkable man who, even as on T 
all his life in England where, a small child, was willing to forgo of isst 
despite the favour of the royal everything for the wonder and a forr 
family, this “German outsider” excitement of music. forma 
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Se under 
“Hands Up...” rom 
A CERTAIN person who at one time was a commis waiter in drawir 
a distinguished hotel in Dublin now owns at least two placin, 
hotels in the United States, and has an interest in several placin 
others. I , 

But he will always be remembered here for the spectacular 7 
début which he made in the diningroom of the Dublin hotel ole 
in the days when he was learning the trade. On this occasion that . 
he was in charge of the various vegetable dishes for a party locatio 
of twelve, and when it came to his turn to approach the you 1 
immaculate table he brightly said to the party: “ Hands up turnin; 
who’s for cabbage.” glass 1 
As I said, he now owns two hotels. . . . refusin 
Terry O’SULLIVAN in the Evening Press drink. 
banque 
PEOPLE say honesty is the best policy and then allow it to a strai 


lapse. 


It’s often a matter of host- 
esses exercising their wits 


How Long 
should a Party 


Last ? 


MARY VAUGHAN 


— quite a_ difference 
between today’s cordial, if 
coarsely expressed, request to 


“drop in for a bite around seven 
on Thursday” and the old ritual 
of issuing, accepting and enjoying 
a formal invitation to an equally 
formal dinner. 

One of the matters of protocol 
under the grander régime of enter- 
taining was the thorny question of 
precedence while travelling from 
drawing-room to dining-room, 
placing at table depending on 
placing in this procession. 

In diplomatic circles it was—and 
may still be—an understood thing 
that if you felt slighted by the 
location allotted to you at table, 
you manifested displeasure by 
turning your (empty) plate and 
glass upside down, and haughtily 
refusing all offers of food and 
drink. Which, at a ten-course 
banquet, must have been a bit of 
a strain, not only on the slighted 


starver, but on the better feelings 
of his hungry neighbours. 
Another possible complication 
on more formal occasions is that 
of winding up festivities. “ Can’t 
you go? Must you stay?” auto- 
matically murmured an exhausted 
hostess, as one of her sit-it-out 
guests made signs of breaking up 
a party that had gone on too long. 
One husband has been known, 
when he’d had enough of the 
company, just to fade quietly away 
and retire to bed. On another 
long-lasting occasion, the brave 
hostess merely put on a record of 
the National Anthem, after which 
her co-operative spouse flung open 
the sitting-room door, remarking 
briskly as he distributed hats and 
coats to their appropriate owners, 
“We must all try and get some 
sleep for what’s left of the night.” 
This latter routine requires 
more courage to carry through 
than most of us possess—though 
probably few of the guests felt 
other than grateful—but many a 
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good party has ended in anti- 
climax, because no one knew how 
to break it up gracefully. 

In - Sweden, this is simply 
settled, for as soon as the most 
important woman present says her 
good-bye-and-thank-you, the others 
follow suit. Perhaps not always so 
simple. Whereas at formal func- 
tions the réle of leading lady may 
be presumed to belong to the one 
who went in to dinner on her 
host’s arm, what if she herself 
doesn’t wish or know how to go? 

This key-character may even 
have wined and dined so well that 
she drops into a gentle doze, and 
if she hasn’t a husband to say with 
useful male brutality, “ Come on, 
dear, everyone’s had enough,” the 
result of her lethargy might be an 
all-night sitting. 

In company where precedence 
matters tuppence there may be 
guidance in the behaviour of 
William The Silent’s wife, who 
used to enter a room arm in arm 
with her leading rival so that 
neither got ahead of the other. 
(William was probably dead right 
to remain silent). And presumably 
they left the room in the same 
deathly embrace. 

But, with no fixed rule of eti- 
quette on escape technique, hosts 
and guests have to use their wits 


as to how long a dinner or even- 
ing party should last. Personally, 
I think the perfect guest is the one 
who produces some really un- 
answerable reason for going home 
—a baby-sitter who turns berserk 
at midnight, a trunk call from 
Honolulu booked for 11.15 pre- 
cisely, or some equally valid reason 
for a prompt retreat. 

And the perfect pest is the one 
who simpers, “You must have 
had quite enough of me,” forcing 
her hostess into lying protesta- 
tions and insincere pleas not to go 
so early. She deserves—but again 
much moral courage on the part 
of her hostess is required—to be 
answered: “ Oh, well, if you think 
so...” with a move towards the 
door. 

The ideal evening party is the 
one which ends when someone 
exclaims: “Do you know what 
time it is?” and hosts and guests 
alike truthfully expostulate, as the 
party rushes for its outer clothing, 
that they’d no idea it was so late. 

Lunch, tea, cocktail or any other 
party than the evening kind may 
be much more easily escaped from. 
Pressing engagements, whether 
domestic or social, may be the 
excuse, and the hostess can usually 
expect the decks to be clear reason- 
ably soon after feeding time. 


PISAPPOINTED love makes the misery of youth; disap- 
pointed ambition that of manhood ; and-successful avarice 


that of age. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


“THE secret of a good holiday is change,” says a travel 
agent. Yes, and plenty of it. 
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Their games exhibited a wiry skill, but their true 
pastime was work 


Those Mountainy Men 


are Mighty Tough 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


—— years ago I was a 
boy of ten living in the 
mountains of South Armagh. All 
my people were born there, but I 
wasn’t. Since then I’ve lived and 
worked,* not only as a labourer 
in South Armagh, but as a folk- 
lore collector in the Mournes in 
County Down, the  Sperrin 
Mountains in Tyrone and Derry, 
in the Glens of Antrim and 
Rathlin Island, and in the moun- 
tains around Carlingford Lough. 
So by upbringing, sentiment and 
everything except birth I'm a 
Mountainy Man of sorts myself. 

Thirty-six years ago, if I had 
said “I’m a Mountainy Man,” 
someone in the mountain valley 
where I was reared would have 
given me a back-handed rebuke 
for classing them, by implication, 
as “Mountainees”. And the 
people we then looked on as 
“ Mountainees” would, in an 
even firmer way, have let me 
know I was no Mountainy Man 
at all ; they would have suspected 


me of being satirical. Outside the 
hills, however, we were all 
“ Mountainees”, all on the 
defensive. 

The Mountainy Man seems to 
have shed much of this self- 
consciousness. I remember it now 
as a kind of odd inferiority- 
complex, a touchiness sustained 
by an independence and a pride 
that could be aggressive : many a 
man at a dance or fair went 
home with a buzz in his ear for 
making uncalled-for remarks 
about the Mountainy Man—the 
man who, they said, took his 
spade to bed, who let the heather 
grow out of his ear. 

This pride was partly tradi- 
tional and had its roots in the 
conquest of little fields won from 
the heath and moor and heather. 
That’s why the Mountainy Man, 
more than any other countryman, 
was instinctively conservative, re- 
sisting change of any kind. That’s 
why you could live in the moun- 
tains without ever really becom- 
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ing a Mountainy Man—you 
wouldn’t be truly accepted. 

In the Glens of Antrim you 
were a “runner” till you’d had 
two or three centuries of moun- 
tain living behind you: you'll 
hear these things quoted today 
with the same _half-apologetic 
laugh which excuses talk of other 
traditions, like belief in fairies, 
witchcraft and so on. In other 
parts you'll be told that “ comers 
have no errand here ”—that is, 
newcomers who, in this sense, 
could be from a distant part of 
the same parish. I’ve lived in 
places where I was referred to as 
being from “outside”. Even 
around Warrenpoint and Omeath 
on Carlingford Lough you were 
“ in-blown wrack ” if you had no 
roots in these areas. 

I doubt if any countryman’s 
mind really changes much, but 
the frame of mind behind these 
sayings has certainly lost the old 
force. I knew of mountain town- 
lands where you were apt to be 
rough-handled if you walked 
there at night, certainly if you 
went to court one of their girls. 
I knew of townlands where no 
“ outsider ” could buy a farm—a 
“place” as they phrased it: the 
Mountainy Men by agreement 
helped one of themselves to out- 
bid the stranger. The same 
applied to marriage ; boy and girl 
had to be from the immediate 
area. 

All that has changed greatly, 
though some inner strains of it 
may hang on. You could blame 


much of it on instincts inherited 
from the old clan system; you 
could blame it, too, on the physi- 
cal and mental complexes of 
mountain living; because more 
than anyone else the Mountainy 
Man’s fields, and his neighbours’ 
fields, were part of his own living 
personality ; he knew every inch 
of them as intimately as the lines 
and callouses on the palm of his 
hand or the corns on his feet. 

Individual as they were, the 
sense of community was strong; 
if a man required some imple- 
ment he took it without asking. 
And everyone must have heard 
of the system of co-operative 
ploughing teams known as “ Join- 
ing” and “Neighbouring” and 
“ Morrowing” in which a man 
joined with his neighbour’s horse 
to form a ploughing team. 

That has changed, too, and you 
can’t blame the Mountainy Man. 
The ties of his community spirit 
have begun to come apart and 
he is more self-centred today. 
There are several reasons. The 
Mountainy Man is better off, his 
standard of life is higher. Trac- 
tors are as common in the moun- 
tains as elsewhere—on Rathlin 
Island they outnumbered the 
horses when I was there a year 
or more back. Farms have ex- 
panded as neighbours died or 
sold out. 

The Mountainy Man today is 
the man who was bred and who 
works within the hills, or at least 
lives there ; he’s no longer the 
man who actually lives on a 
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“Your performance was shocking. I've a good mind to have 
a saliva test.” 


mountain itself or within its im- 
mediate shadow. That may sound 
like the townsman’s notion of the 
Mountainy Man. What the towns- 
man apparently doesn’t know is 
that you get social groupings in 
the mountains just as you get 
them everywhere else. 

I lived for some years on a 
hillside of farmed land over the 
sea Outside Cushendall in County 
Antrim ; to many Cushendall folk 
I was a puzzle because I “ lived 
on the mountains” as they said. 
Along Carlingford Lough shore 
people still talk of the “ moun- 
tainees” who live less than a 
mile away. “ Is there much snow 
Out in the mountains?” a Gortin 
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shop-keeper in the mountains of 
Tyrone asked a man from a few 
miles outside. In Waterfoot in 
Glenariffe and elsewhere I’ve 
had similar instances of this old 
notion of mountainy social group- 


ings. 
The Mountainy Man takes 
town talk with defensive banter 


or a dead-pan expression—and 
laughs his head off about the 
poor townsmen when he gets 
back to his own mountain. The 
mountain has been coming to 
the town, so to speak, and the 
townsman should be aware of 
this: after all, scratch a Moun- 
tainy Man they say and you’re 
apt to get a druid; but scratch 
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yur townsman and you get the 
clay, possibly the moor and rock 
of the mountainy fields as well, 
all just a few generations down. 

The Mountainy Man is no 
longer physically remote or in 
isolation from the events of the 
modern day unless he wants to 
impose these strictures on him- 
self. Radio, and now TV, the 
daily newspaper, the motor-car, 
the truck and the bus _ have 
changed that. Yet he is a less 
satisfied, a more lonely man cul- 
turally than he was when I first 
met up with him. 

There’s an adage which says: 
“The want of the people is a 
poor want,” and that’s partly 
what is wrong—fewer people in 
the mountains. And now fine 
roads made under forestry 
schemes run through rock and 
heather—and over abandoned 
fields. His old conservative, self- 
sufficient world has been slit and 
he wears it in a tighter re-stitch 
like a hand-me-down jacket : the 
pockets, so to speak, no longer 
bulk with the makings of his own 
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Alive, Alive-o ! 


social entertainment and culture, 
which was mainly folk. 

His culture and pastimes were 
traditional and shaped by the 
standards of the tough hills 
around him. He had games that 
exhibited physical hardiness and 
a wiry skill, like the roadside 
game of “bowls” (or “ Long 
Bullets” as we called it), played 
with a stone ball. But his pastimes 
were few. He played cards and 
he talked of the people and the 
world around him, or he walked 
among his neighbours or his land, 
or to a fair, a wedding, a wake, 
a christening: the Mountainy 
Woman was usually with him, for 
it was the custom, and his social 
and cultural life was intimately 
bound up with hers. 

When I think of the Moun- 
tainy Man’s pastimes I’m re- 
minded of the story of the man 
who worked for a Mountainy 
Woman. She said co him: “ You 
can rest yourself after your 
dinner, digging the garden for 
me.” Work of some sort was his 
true pastime. 


THE child’s birthday party was in progress when mother 
brought in a big dish of jelly. As she put it on the table the 


jelly quivered and shook. 


Most of the children eyed it eagerly, but one small boy 
shook his head resolutely. “ None of that for me,” he said. 


“Tt’s not dead yet.” 


Redemptorist Record 


HE who laughs last probably had intended telling the story 
himself. 
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Wolfe Tone’s opinion of him 
was not very favourable 
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S the Emperor Napoleon was 

an exacting taskmaster, it was 
no small tribute to the talents of 
General Henry Clarke, son of 
Irish parents, that he was selected 
from a galaxy of gifted men, first, 
to be Napoleon’s secretary, and 
then, in some of the most critical 
years of European history, his 
Minister of War. 

Henry Clarke’s father was a 
major in one of the Irish Brigade: 
serving in France. Henry, born in 
October, 1765, seems to have 
been destined early for a military 
career, since as a youth of six- 
teen he was pursuing his studies 
as a military cadet in Paris. Eight 
years later, as a commissioned 
Officer, he paid a brief visit to 
Ireland, to see relatives. 

Like several of his relatives 
who were serving in the Irish 
Brigade, Clarke supported the 


Revolution, becoming an ardent 
Republican. He gained rapid pro- 
motion in the Republican army: 
at the age of thirty he was general 
of a division, Then he became 
attached to the French War 
Department and, through the aid 
he rendered him, Napoleon was 
enabled to win his first and most 
famous battles in Italy. 

The years 1796-97-98 were 
fatal in the history of Ireland. The 
United Irishmen, filled with en- 
thusiasm for the principles of the 
Rights of Man, were looking to 
France for aid. But the French 
Directory was one of the most 
corrupt Governments in an age 
when there was a surplus of cor- 
rupt Governments. 

General Clarke, as second-in- 
command under the great organ- 
ising War Minister Carnot (per- 
haps the only sincere Republican 


in the French Cabinet), had 
immense power and influence. 
The part he really played in 


organising or in delaying or tor- 
pedoing the proposed French 
expeditions to Ireland has never 
been thoroughly investigated. 
From Wolf Tone’s Diary we can 
see that Clarke, if he so willed, had 
power to do great things for the 
land of his forefathers. 

Tone was introduced to Clarke 
by the Minister Carnot on March 
14, 1796. “Here is almost a 
countryman of yours,” said Car- 
not. Tone’s opinion of him was 
not, on the whole, favourable. 
Indeed, almost all Irishmen with 
whom he came into contact had 
some reason to dislike their 
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highly-placed countryman. In 
view of Clarke’s own subsequent 
career, his fervent imperialism, 
his passionate royalism, it is 
amusing to read how he argued 
with Tone about the possibility 
of a free Ireland choosing a king 
instead of a republic, and how 
fearful he professed himself of 
this. 

The reader of the Diary comes 
to share Tone’s impatient fury 
with the “handsome, smooth- 
faced young man who,” he writes, 
“is just as competent to regulate 
this affair as I am to be made 
Lord Chancellor of England. .. . 
I have not forgot his nonsense 
about gaining over some of the 
Irish aristocracy to our side, to 
begin with; neither have I for- 
got his asking me might we not 
make something of Fitzgibbon. 
... And yet the fate of Ireland is 
in a certain degree in this man’s 
hands.” 

All the military arrangements 
for fitting out expeditions to Ire- 
land seem to have been left to 
Clarke. No doubt the general was 
responsible for the manning of 
the ill-fated Bantry Bay expedi- 
tion—but more than once Tone 
groaned over the lack of en- 
thusiasm shown by the French 
soldiers aboard the fleet. 

After July, 1796, Tone does 
not seem to have met General 
Clarke. But the general’s uncle, 
Colonel Shee, a cavalry officer 
with thirty-six years’ service, and 
General Harty, a cousin of his, 
accompanied the expedition which 


left Brest in the autumn of 1796. 
The unhappy scattering of the 
fleet by the winds even as it 
almost touched the Irish coast 
may have made Clarke sigh re- 
signedly. 

We do know that when Carnot, 
his chief, was expelled from the 
Directory and exiled, Clarke fell 
from favour also and was fearful 
of arrest and imprisonment. 

Clarke and Tone, by the way, 
were pledged to look after each 
other’s families if either of them 
met with a fatal mishap. General 
Clarke soon forgot his pledge 
when the return of Napoleon from 
Egypt to France raised Clarke 
again to full favour, if not to full 
power. For the next seventeen 
years one man only was to have 
full power over every department 
of State—Napoleon. 

As Napoleon’s confidential 
secretary, however, Clarke always 
had the ear of the dictator. Yet 
he refused to whisper a word 
about the pension of Mrs, Tone, 
widow though she now was of a 
man who had held an officer’s 
commission in the French army. 
When the pension was at length 
granted to Mrs. Tone she owed 
it to the influence of Talleyrand. 

When Napoleon _ became 
Emperor he created General Harty 
a baron of the Empire. He 
showered honours and gifts on 
Clarke who was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Vienna, then of Efurth, 
in 1806 of Berlin, and later of all 
Prussia. 

In 1807 the Emperor named 


NAPOLEON’S 


Clarke his War Minister, and 
gave him the title of Count of 
Hunebourg. The disastrous failure 
of the great British expedition 
which Britain’s Irish War Mini- 
ster, Lord Castlereagh, sent out 
to the Isle of Walcheren, was in 
part attributed to the vigorous 
measures taken by Clarke to pro- 
tect Antwerp and the neighbour- 
hood. Napoleon was so delighted 
he created his War Minister Duke 
of Feltre in 1809. 

Notwithstanding the many 
favours he had received from his 
imperial master, Clarke, in 1814, 
transferred his allegiance to Louis 
XVIII. Napoleon, of course, abdi- 
cated; and in transferring his 
allegiance to the new—or rather 
old—royal family, Clarke, Duke 
of Feltre, was but following the 
example of thousands who had re- 
ceived favours from Napoleon. 

And Clarke did not again turn 
his coat when the Emperor re- 
turned from Elba and King Louis 
fled. The Duke of Feltre followed 
his King to Ghent and remained 
with him until Napoleon’s final 
overthrow at Waterloo. 

A new career of power and in- 
fluence seemed to open out now 
for the Duke of Feltre. King 
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Louis not only reappointed him 
French War Minister, but pre- 
sented him with the baton of a 
Marshal of France. 

For all these favours Clarke 
tried to repay the king by a 
furious persecution of all officers 
who were supposed to be anxious 
for the return of Napoleon. At the 
time of the Walcheren expedition, 
Clarke used to say that he 
“ gloried as an Irishman” in the 
victories obtained by the Irish 
regiment in Napoleon’s service. 
But as King Louis’s War Minister 
he was particularly severe on Irish 
officers of the former Imperial 
army, forcing several of them, in- 
cluding Wolfe Tone’s son, to 
leave France for America. 

Clarke’s zeal, however, over- 
lapped his master’s interests. He 
had become more royal than the 
king. He was only a year at the 
head of the War Office when he 
was compelled to resign, in 1817. 

Almost broken-hearted at being 
thus cold-shouldered, Marshal 
Clarke, Duke of Feltre, retired to 
his estate at Neuville, Bas-Rhin, 
where he died in the following 
year. He left three fine sons, but, 
as none of them married, the title 
became extinct. 


A SKINFLINT Belfast man was told by his doctor that his 
wife should have had her tonsils taken out when she was 


a little girl. 


He had the operation performed—and sent the bill to his 


father-in-law. 


[F you watch a game, it’s fun. If you play it, it’s recrea- 
tion. If you work at it, it’s golf. 


he umbrella . . . the rub- 
ber stamp ...a room of 
one’s own. . . But the brief- 

case is open to question 


STATUS SYMBOLS 
in the 


CIVIL SERVICE 


PROFESSOR GERHARDT KAYE 


| a society where, unlike the 
diplomatic corps or the army, 
distinctions of title or dress are 
neither traditional nor feasible, the 
necessity for the status symbol has 
long been tacitly recognised. 

Otherwise who could tell a de- 
partmental head from a mere clerk, 
especially in these days of feminine 
emancipation when a senior short- 
hand typist might conceivably out- 
dazzle a male higher officer in 
magnificence of attire, and all the 
more so if he is burdened with an 
extravagant wife and, perhaps, 
several children at the “ expen- 
sive ” age. 

Civil service status symbols may 
be very broadly divided into two 
classes, major and minor. 

The commonest of the minor 
status symbols is undoubtedly the 
umbrella, This item of accoutre- 
ment has, in fact, a value far be- 
yond any utilitarian considerations, 


Condensed from the Civil 


in good weather or in bad. It only 
comes into its own, indeed, on 
dry days when it does not have to 
be unrolled and, since it is a 
private possession, it can be 
wielded by any well-dressed clerk 
with as much élan as by a depart- 
mental head, especially if it has a 
distinctive chrome band around 
the handle and a stylish black 
tassel. 

The rubber stamp for putting 
one’s name on carbon copies of 
letters and other documents is 
another minor status symbol, and 
there are many others. 

A room of one’s own is the first 
of the major status symbols, yield- 
ing an agreeable measure of 
privacy with concomitant freedom 
of entry and exit without arousing 
comment among subordinates. The 
position of the room, whether it is 
large or small, spacious with a 
high figured ceiling or low and 
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stuffy, at the front of the building 
or the back, on the top floor just 
under the roof or on the first floor 
near the entrance and the main 
stairway, its aspect and the view 
it commands, are all subsidiary 
refinements of distinction that help 
to define more precisely the rela- 
tive status of the occupant, which 
is the important thing. 

The “glass-boxes” or par- 
titioned glass-fronted cubicles 
which are becoming common in 
some modern offices as a sort of 
substitute for rooms should, in my 
opinion, be vigorously resisted as 
they are apt to make a man feel 
too much like a live exhibit of 
some kind; and even when the 
windows have been papered up 
halfway, these “glass cases ” still 
fall short of the standards of 
privacy to which the higher officer 
is unquestionably entitled. 

While the room, then, is the first 
major step along the road of ad- 
vancement many significant items 
of decor are necessarily withheld 
for later conferring to mark further 
progress along the road of official 
favour. If the occupant watches 
his step and commits no indiscre- 
tions upon the plain brown lino 
his next advancement will bring 
him a carpet. 

In the meantime, of course, 
there is nothing to stop him— 
certainly no written ordinance— 
from foraging around for odd items 
of furniture such as a bookcase, 
a side table or a_hat-and-coat 
stand. He might even if he wishes 
acquire these privately in an 
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auction room for instance—cases 
have been known—and arrange to 
have them taken in discreetly; but 
whether or not this would be 
advisable in the matter of a carpet 
is very doubtful and caution would 
be advised. 


One will find problems enough, 
however, with the other ancillary 
furnishings I have mentioned. The 
bookcase, for instance, has prob- 
lems of its own to offer. For one 
thing, how is it going to be filled? 

Various devices have been re- 
sorted to for getting over this 
obstacle, the lowest and least 
commendable being to requisition 
several dozen bound volumes of 
old parliamentary debates. This is 
never a very convincing facade, 
however, especially if on closer 
examination someone happens to 
notice that they are all copies of 
the same volume. 


The best people will line their 
shelves at whatever expense with 
superior bound volumes of scienti- 
fic or technical works preferably 
from the Oxford University Press 
or some such source of higher 
learning and culture; and they will 
have the jackets slightly frayed to 
convey the impression of having 
been read or at least consulted by 
the occupant of the room. 


Nowadays, too, in some progres- 
sive offices a new look in wallpaper 
is coming into fashion and the 
choice of a suitable motif or 
pattern is certain to enhance one’s 
status. A pedestal desk, maps or 
statistical charts on the walls and 
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the possession of a second tele- 
phone can also be symbols of status 
and a valuable prop to the morale 
of the higher officer. 


The brief-case is at best only a 
questionable symbol of status, 
except for the very highest ranks, 
as others may easily leave them- 
selves open to the suspicion of 
being mere carriers and have their 
status suffer accordingly. 


Though status literally means 
standing, Civil Service status sym- 
bols curiously enough include at 
least one connected rather with 
sitting. In certain quarters, for 
example, ordinary officials are 
issued with plain cloth-covered 
office chairs. The next grade above 
this will enjoy arm-rests, while 
above this again one finds arm- 
rests and a braid-bordered cushion, 
with higher still a chair which has 
not Only all these refinements but 
a swivel-spring base as well. 


There is, of course, nothing to 
stop isolated officials of any rank 
here and there getting hands on a 
fancy chair of their own choice 
and, indeed, cases are not un- 
common where comparatively 
minor and unimportant officers are 
to be found sitting on distin- 
guished-looking chairs that quite 


belie the real status of their 
occupants. 

As one approaches the top, 
status symbols multiply in number 
and importance. The services of a 
personal secretary mark the ascent 
to the summit. Yet, paradoxical 
as it may seem, the highest status 
symbol, reserved exclusively to the 
top echelons and greater than all 
the others, is the possession of 
private wash-up facilities. 

That this should be the supreme 
status symbol is, in itself, a tribute 
to the sense of realism at all times 
evident behind the system which 
is characterised by the range and 
imagination of its status symbol- 
ism. 

Status symbols play a vital, if 
often hidden, réle in the Civil 
Service. The disgruntled and dis- 
appointed at all levels—for every- 
one, whatever his rank, secretly 
believes that he should be some- 
thing higher than he is—can find 
a salutary balm for their afflicted 
egos in the contemplation of such 
status symbols as they possess. 

And after the close of the official 
day, the highly and the lowly can 
take refuge in the local where, in 
the friendship of the public bar, 
all will be found together enjoying 
equal status. 
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‘THE world is the way it is, because you are the way you 
are, and I am the way I am. 


BISHOP FULTON SHEEN 


T00 many people stop looking for work when they’ve found 


a 100. 


Win or lose, Danny Blanch- 
flower always enjoys the 
game 


Meet Soccer’s 
Most Successful 
Skipper 
ROBERT MULLER 


APTAIN of Northern Ireland 

and captain of Tottenham 
Hotspur—the London club which 
paid {£30,000 for his transfer 
from Aston Villa—Danny Blanch- 
flower is not only a great foot- 
baller, but a highly articulate 
man. 

He writes about soccer with 
love and perception, his conversa- 
tion is spiced with philosophical, 
psychological and literary allu- 
sions. Football runs in_ the 
Blanchflower family, but strangely 
enough it is a talent Danny in- 
herited not from his father, but 
from his mother, Selina. 

As he talks, in soft and melo- 
dious Irish accents, the world of 
Danny Blanchflower comes to 
life. “I was born in Belfast,” he 
says, “where my father worked 
in the shipyards and you could 
hear the ships’ sirens every hour 
of the day and night. 


Condensed from 


“The streets were our play- 
ground. We played football at 
school and we played it after- 
wards when we went home. My 
mother, who had worked in a 
factory before she married my 
father, and who had played in a 
women’s team herself, didn’t 
mind me coming home late. She 
gave me a pretty free rein and 
perhaps this made me even more 
enthusiastic about the game than 
the other boys. 

“ Growing up with football, the 
game had a great romantic appeal 
for me. But I also had an ambi- 
tion to become an engineer. I 
used to hear the ships’ horns call- 
ing me. So, after I left school, I 
went to a college of technology, 
and later became an engineering 


apprentice. 
“The war to me was a wet 
Suday morning with troops 


tramping through the streets of 
Belfast. The pull of glamour 
changed direction, and I wanted 
to join the R.A.F. I joined up 


Today (London) 
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and went to Canada, but later 
became redundant and was re- 
leased. So I went back into elec- 
trical engineering. 

“In the R.A.F. I played quite a 
lot of football. When I was fifteen 
I started with Glentoran, the local 
club, but I only used to watch 
the reserves, being far too nervous 
to play. Then, when I was 
eighteen, I really did play in the 
reserves one Christmas Eve, and 
did so well that I was asked to 
play for the first team on 
Christmas Day. 

“ After that, they asked me to 
sign professional forms. I wasn’t 
at all eager. I was affectionately 
talked into it, at £3 a week, with 
a signing-on fee of £50. That 
seemed very big money to me in 
those days ! 

“ Having taken football up pro- 
fessionally, I decided to do the 
thing properly. I wanted to go 
and play in England. Eventually, 
in 1949, I was transferred to 
Barnsley, in the second division. 
A neat little club in some ways. 
It was just another step up for 
me. I didn’t see beyond that. 

“I was twenty-three by now, 
and I had played for the Irish 
League against the English 
League. That opened up a new 
world—a world of quality foot- 
ball. 

“Tt is the climbing that is im- 
portant to me, not the getting 
there. I was rather disillusioned 
with Barnsley. I wasn’t satisfied 
with the ball-training and I 
argued a great deal. I told them: 


‘Give me the ball, or Ili go.’ So 
they gave me the ball to train 
with, to keep me quiet ! 

“But the kind of training they 
went for was somewhat primitive. 
They went in for courage and 
stamina and cross-country run- 
ning and that sort of thing, and I 
could see that that wasn’t the 
way to play better football. I was 
a nuisance and an obstacle at 
Barnsley. 

“They said: ‘I suppose you 
think this club isn’t good enough 
for you?’ And transferred me to 
Aston Villa for £15,000. 

“Villa seemed to be just as 
disorganised as Barnsley, though 
we managed to cling to the 
bottom rungs of the first division 
year after year. I stayed with 
Villa for four years, and then 
was transferred to Tottenham 
Hotspur. 

“I suppose I am now where I 
originally wanted to be when I 
started to dream about football. 
But the image I had as a boy 
was a dream. A dream of 
triumphs galore, and being carried 
shoulder-high. 

“A pretty naive and shadowy 
vision! When you get to the 
reality of it, you begin to lose 
the dream. Win or lose, I always 
enjoy the game. The professional 
attitude is the striving for a 
greater flair, a greater warmth, a 
greater artistry, but I am also 
aware now of the corruption of 
success. 

“ You strive for an object, and 
when you achieve it you no 
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longer have to strive. So you 
relax a bit. But as you reach each 
new pinnacle, you learn more and 
more about the game. 

“I’m thirty-four now, and I 
realise I shall soon fade away 
from the game which has been 
my life. I have no image of the 
future. Three years ago I thought 
about it a great deal, and laid 
plans in journalism, but I stopped 
that. I realised that when you 
start to think about stopping to 
play soccer, you find that you 
actually stop playing soccer. 

“Journalism was a disillusion- 
ment. Then, a couple of years 
ago, I saw Real Madrid. Their 
game inspired me, and I realised 
that playing soccer could not be 
replaced for me. This is the 
sweetest period of my life, and I 
am going to enjoy it. Man wor- 
ries far too much about the 
future to enjoy the present. But 
perhaps that’s my Irish tempera- 
ment. I always live for the 
present. 

“I don’t worry about having 
three children to support. I'll 
always find work of some kind. I 
feel I have lived a life of great 
purpose, and I know I shall never 
find a life which is so honest and 
independent as being part of a 
great team. Although a player is 
a slave of the management, he 


can still dictate. Because on the 
field he is on his own, and has 
the public behind him. 

“So I don’t think about the 
future and possible poverty, 
although I realise that some 
players do worry about it and are 
driven to mean actions because 
of it. I can face life without foot- 
ball with equanimity. I think I 
could possibly write a novel 
about the game, though I don’t 
know if I can write as well as it 
should be written. I see before 
me a period of enchantment, try- 
ing to find out whether I can 
write—the same enchantment I 
found trying to find out whether 
I could play football. 

“To me, the purpose of life 
is the purpose you put into it. 
If you do one thing, another is 
bound to happen, and you can’t 
change it. 

“JT don’t want to take myself 
too seriously, but it seems impor- 
tant that I lead my life .exactly 
as I want to lead it. The game is 
an art to me, which enables me 
to express myself. As I grow 
older I appreciate football mere, 
because I understand it. My great 
dream-figure was Peter Doherty, 
a very romantic player with 
great artistry. But I have found 
that the best teacher is 
experience.” 


ANOTHER reason why a girl can’t catch a ball like a man is 
because a man is so much bigger and easier to catch. 


THINK no evil, see no evil, hear no evil—and you will never 


write a best-selling novel. 


DAN BENNETT 


He started to write poetry after 
reading a verse printed on a 
margarine packet 


PAT McGILL—the Navvy Poet 


ALASTAIR BORTHWICK 


HEN Children of the Dead 

End was published nearly half 
a century ago it made the name 
of Pat McGill, the young Irish 
navvy who wrote it. Today it 
does not wear too well as a novel, 
but as a piece of Scottish indus- 
trial history it still has the power 
to shock. It describes the build- 
ing of the Blackwater Dam in the 
hills above Kinlochleven, in the 
days when the only earth-moving 
equipment was the navvy with a 
shovel in his hand. 

It was published in 1914, before 
my time ; but like most people I 
could not get the title out of my 
mind once I had heard it, and in 
any case I had come at the nav- 
vies and the Blackwater Dam 
from another direction, from old 
Dan Mackay, the stalker at the 
head of Glencoe. Dan had lived 
there when the dam was being 
built. He knew the navvies well. 

There were several thousand 
navvies up at the dam and only 
two policemen in Kinlochleven, 
both prudent men, so the law was 
what the navvies made it. They 
fought, and gambled and died, as 
unrestrained and for most prac- 


tical purposes as far from civilisa- 
tion as their colleagues had been 
in the Klondyke a few years 
before. There is a graveyard up 
by the dam to this day, but few 
of the stones have names on them. 

This was the life McGill 
described in his best-seller. He 
did most of it by giving plain, 
unvarnished facts, with every 
now and then a page or two of 
philosophising. These attempts to 
show the navvies’ state of mind 
did not always come off, but 
sometimes they did—as for 
example : 

“We spoke of waterworks, but 
only the contractors knew what 
the work was intended for. We 
did not know, and we did not 
care. We never asked questions 
concerning the ultimate issue of 
our labours, and we were not 
supposed to ask questions. If a 
man throws red muck over a wall 
today and throws it back again 
tomorrow, what the devil is it to 
him if he keeps throwing that 
same muck over the wall for the 
rest of his life, knowing not why 
nor wherefore, provided he gets 
paid for his labour ? 


Condensed from Colville’s Magazine 
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PAT MCGILL~THE NAVVY 


“There were so many tons of 
earth to be lifted and thrown 
somewhere else ; we lifted them 
and threw them somewhere else : 
so many cubic yards of iron-hard 
rocks to be blasted and carried 
away; we blasted and carried 
them away .. . We turned the 
Highlands into a cinderheap, and 
we were as wise at the beginning 
as at the end of the task.” 

The only relaxations were 
drink, gambling and fighting. 
There was a good deal in this 
vein :—‘“The struggle had already 
lasted for the best part of an 
hour. Both men were stripped to 
the buff, and red splotches of 
blood and dirt covered their 
steaming bodies. The craneman 
thought he had finished matters 
conclusively when he gave his 
opponent the knee in the stomach, 
and knocked him stiff to the 
ground. Just as he was on the 
point of leaving the ring the 
Englishman suddenly recovered, 
rose to his knees and, grabbing 
his adversary by the legs, inserted 
his teeth in the thick of the 
victor’s right calf. . .” 

This was simply an incidental 
paragraph to set the scene : when 
the main characters fought they 
went on for pages. It may not 
have been elevating, but it was a 
slice of realism the prewar public 
had never had before. 

McGill called his book an 
autobiography (which, with only 
a few fictional trimmings added, 
it clearly was) so it is not sur- 
prising that the passages most 
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interesting today are the docu- 
mentary ones describing the 
navvy’s job and the conditions 
under which he worked. He 
wrote from exact knowledge, 
creating a vivid picture of the 
days when the only things a 
labourer had to sell were his 
muscles and his eye. Here he is 
with the jumper gang: 

“ Five men worked each drill, 
one holding it to the rock while 
the other four struck it with their 
hammers in rotation. The work 
requires nerve and skill, for the 
smallest error in a striker’s judg- 
ment would be fatal to the 
holder. The hammer is swung 
clear from the hip and travels 
eighteen feet or more before it 
comes in contact with the inch- 
Square upper end of the jumper. 
The whole course of the blow is 
calculated instinctively before the 
hammer rises to the swing. This 


work is classed as_ unskilled 
labour. 
“When it is considered that 


men often work the whole ten- 
hour shift with the eternal ham- 
mer in their hands it is really a 
wonder that more accidents do 
not take place, especially since 
the labour is often performed 
after a night’s heavy drinking or 
gambling. A holder is seldom 
wounded : when he is struck he 
eee 

They got sixpence an hour for 
it. 

McGill’s characters were drawn 
from life. Even after forty years 
and more his people still live. 
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There is no difficulty in believing 
in them, or in the battles they so 
constantly fought. The Dead End 
is as accurate a picture of a 
vanished way of life as we are 
likely to see. 

In the book the heroine dies. 
McGill himself married happily ; 
but that apart the plot is his own 
life-story, and a remarkable story 
it was. 

He was born in County Donegal 
and came over in the Derry boat 
to try his hand in Scotland with 
the tattie-howkers. He navvied 
on the railways, slept in byres 
and model lodging-houses, and 
Started to write poetry at 
Kinlochleven after reading a 
verse printed on a margarine 
packet. He sent a piece to a 
Glasgow evening newspaper, and 
to his surprise it was not only 
printed but paid for. Soon he had 
achieved a modest local fame as 
the Navvy Poet. 

It was a good character part 
and the critics were kind in con- 
sequence : his verses were judged 
in relation to his job rather than 
on their merits. Nor did it stop 
there. When he sent an article on 
navvying to a London daily, the 
editor saw the chance for a stunt, 
hired him as a reporter and set 
him to covering subjects widely 
outside his field. The Navvy 


Reporter did not last long. Soon 
he was out. 

Luckily by this time he had 
friends with influence, and they 
managed to get him work in the 
library of Windsor Castle, cata- 
loguing manuscripts. It was from 
this secure base that he wrote 
Children of the Dead End and its 
sequel The Rat Pit. They were 
immediate successes. 

He never again wrote anything 
so good as those first two books, 
but he lived to publish more than 
twenty others and have plays 
produced in London and on 
Broadway. But the Dead End re- 
mains his masterpiece. 


Old Dan Mackay, who saw it 
happen, is dead long since ; but I 
still remember the stories he told 
of wild goings-on, of all-night 
gambling sessions and drunken 
men tacking up the glen. 


Dan told me one grim story in 
1937, a good thirty years after 
the dam was built. It makes as 
good an epitaph as any for the 
Children of the Dead End. 

“T was up on the hill there 
last year,” he said, “and I was a 
wee bit off my usual way. I found 
a skeleton, one we’d missed all 
these years. There was moss on 
the bones, and a bottle in its 
hand.” 


WHERE justice reigns, ’tis freedom to obey. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY 


To the average girl, courtship is the art of not showing her 


hand until she’s asked for it. 


IRISH DIGEST TALES 
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Who were the 
Three Men in 
a Boat ? 


THREE MEN IN A BOAT OFF THE 

Kerry coast gasped when Charles 
Lindbergh zoomed down at them 
and shouted: “Am I on the right 
road for Ireland?” 

Thirty-three years later — on 
November 13 last—a two-day 
search for the three mystery men 
was called off by Aer Lingus 
officials. After combing the wind- 
swept, rock-strewn Dingle penin- 
sula and Portmagee, near Valentia 
Island, the Irish airline officials 
have decided the three men were 
not Irish. 

Now the three mystery fishermen 
—the first humans Lindbergh saw 
during his non-stop flight from 
New York to Paris on May 20-21, 
1927—have missed a V.I.P. jet 
flight to New York. And a meeting 
with the man they saw on that 
sunny day when aviation history 
was made. Airline bosses had 
planned a celebrity reception for the 
three in New York to coincide with 
the Dublin-New York inaugural jet 
flight in December. 

Lindbergh said of his approach 
to the Irish coast :— 

“Fairly early in the afternoon I 
saw a fleet of fishing boats, On some 
of them I could see no one, But on 


Connacht Leinster 


Munster 


Ulster 


one of them I saw men and flew 
down, almost touching the craft, 
and yeiled at them, asking if I was 
on the right road to Ireland. They 
just stared, Maybe they didn’t hear 
me, Maybe I didn’t hear them. Or 
maybe they thought I was just a 
crazy fool.” 

Lindbergh zoomed in over three 
craggy peaks—known as The Three 
Sisters. But  sixty-seven-year-old 
Seamus Devane, the first person in 
Europe to see the American pilot, 
said: “I was cutting turf on one 
of the three peaks. There were no 
boats out that day.” 

Daily Express 


Monaghan 


HE LESLIES’ ANCESTRAL SEAT IS AT 

Glaslough. A fine house over- 
looking a placid lake surrounded by 
magnificent trees—the pride of Sir 
Shane Leslie, who besides the prac- 
tice of letters is a learned arborist. 
Castle Leslie, which replaced an 
earlier domain dating from the 16th 
century, was built by Sir John 
Leslie as recently as 1878. ; 

This was a time when the landed 
gentry made periodic expeditions to 
Italy to bring back, regardless of 
size, cost, or inconvenience, what- 
ever happened to take their fancy 
for the embellishment of their 
homes, (The pursuit led in due 
course to the inevitable addition of 
a new wing or gallery every once 
in a while.) 
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In these fashionable exploits Sir 
John was no exception. He provided 
Castle Leslie with a Florentine 
cloister; a mass of extraneous 
ornamental stonework, a fountain, 
statues, urns, a bedroom suite of 
elaborately carved wood from a 
house in Padua, and a strikingly 
beautiful della Robbia mantelpiece 
in the drawing-room. 

I could have sat listening a long 
time to Sir Shane’s stories of what 
went on at Castle Leslie in the old 
days when his grandmother, Lady 
Constance Leslie, and his mother 
—one of the three famous Jerome 
sisters (the eldest of whom became 
the mother of Sir Winston Church- 
hill)—gathered round them the pro- 
minent personalities of their time. 

The marble pillars of the cen- 
tral hall provided a lively after- 
dinner sport, Sir Shane told me. 
The men used to see who could 
climb the highest. I was intrigued 
to find a secret passage leading from 
the bottom of a wardrobe in one of 
the bedrooms. Handy for playing 
ghostly tricks om  umsuspecting 
visitors, no doubt. 

BRODERICK HALDANE in The 
Tatler & Bystander 


Down 


l WITNESSED A BARN-OWL ATTACKING 


a hare on 30th July, 1960, at 
approximately 10.30 p.m., im the 
field adjoining the garden of the 


North Lodge, Castleward, Strang- 
ford. Having been in the vicinity 
time, my attention was 
directed to am area of the fteld by 
high-pitched bleating cries and 


for some 


sonorous hisses, which quite sud- 
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denly disturbed the silence of the 
evening. 

I ran over towards the sound and 
when within about ten yards saw 
a barn-owl fly up from near ground 
level to several feet in the air and 
drop again to a fracas of bleating 
cries and hoarse hissing. The beam 
of my torch illuminated a fight 
between a hare and a barn-ow/; the 
former was erect, frequently jump- 
ing up from a haunch position and 
crying vociferously, trying to “ box 
off” the owl who, hissing, was 
violently attacking the hare’s head, 

The ow! made two attacks on the 
hare before rising and disappearing 
into the dusk. The hare remained 
in the same place for nearly a 
minute, sitting upright, before nib- 
bling a little grass and then running 
across the field. 

STANLEY SKILLEN 

Naturalists’ Journal 


the Irish 


Donegal 

WHEN RECENT GALE-FORCE WINDS 
uprooted a tree near the house 

of Mr. William Doherty, Rushey- 

hill, Castiefin, a jackdaw’s nest was 

revealed. 

The material of which the nest 
was made attracted Mr. Doherty's 
attention. On closer examination he 
discovered that included a Scot- 
tish £5 note which he had lost last 
Spring 

Derry Fournal 


Antrim 

‘THE WEDDING OF WittiAaM McKin- 
ley and Elizabeth McBride has 

taken place at Island Magee. 
The bride having been brought 
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from home by a young man of the 
name of Robinson, of Ballyvallegh, 
her intended husband, accompanied 
by McKinley and others, the cere- 
mony was about to be performed 
when, to the great astonishment of 
the company and disgrace of the 
intended bridegroom, he refused to 
fulfil his promise, upon the faith of 
which the bride had been induced 
to leave her home. 

McKinley . . . after warm remon- 
strances with Robinson upon his 
dishonourable conduct, finding him 
completely callous, stepped forward 
with a degree of magnanimity 
which is rare on such occasions and 
.. « declared that if the girl was 
willing she should not go home 
without a husband. 

After a short conversation, mat- 
ters were soon accommodated and 
the clergyman being again intro- 
duced, the ceremony went on wit 
much jocularity, the new bride- 
groom frequently interrupting it 
with witty remarks. 

Faulkner's Dublin Journal, 1808 


Cavan 
§OME 500 YEARS AGO “ O’REILLY’S 
Coin ” had the run of the realm 
and was legal tender even on the 
Continent, carrying with it the 
fame and name of Cavan, where 
the Breffni chieftains made their 
own laws and controlled their own 
mint. In 1611, the town was given 
a charter by James I as the only 
place of trade and commerce in the 
county, but the Corporation then 
established was abolished in 1840. 
The original limits of the borough 
were measured from an O’Reilly 
castle in the town, traditionally 
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KINDNESS ITSELF 
URING the war, when coal 
was rationed, an old lady 
down to the Wharf, 
Waterford, where one could get 
some fuel, provided it was 
transported away by oneself. She 
was carrying a large sack of fuel 
on her back when a lorry driver 
offered her a lift. She got into 
the back of the lorry. 

After some time the driver 
made a stop and he noticed that 
the old lady was standing with 
the sack still on her back. He 
was no less astonished when she 
explained : 

“Sure, ‘tis kindness itself 
y'are in offering me a lift, with- 
out carrying the sack as well!” 

Mrs. M. Page 


went 


located as having been on the site 
of 63 Main Street, with an under- 
ground tunnel running from the 
rear of the house to the clan’s head- 
quarters on Tullymongan height 
(which later became Gallows Hill). 

Beneath the waters of the Green 
Lake, so it is said, sleeps the ancient 
town of Cavac. In a hollow in the 
heart of Ireland’s Lake District 
stands the modern town, very much 
awake and vibrant with life and 
ambition. Over it looms Shantemon 
Hill with three stone pillars where 
the O’Reilly chiefs were crowned. 

A few miles away, under the 
tower of the ruined Franciscan 
Abbey, lie Owen Roe O’Neill and 
Myles the Slasher O’Reilly who 
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defended Finea Bridge with hero- 
ism worthy of an ancient saga. 
Chamber of Commerce Journal 


Fermanagh 
CASTLE ARCHDALE, NEAR IRVINES- 
town, is a fine solid 18th-century 
mansion, with three floors. Built in 
1773 by Colonel Mervyn Archdale, 
it is the third Archdale house to 
have been erected at that place. 
The first, dated from 1615, was 
burnt in 1642 by warring Irish 
under Sir Phelim O’Neill. It was 
rebuilt but was burnt down sub- 
sequently, this time, apparently, by 
accident. One description of the 
house states that it stands on an 
eminence and commands a view 
“ probably unsurpassed in Ireland ” 
of Lough Erne and the surrounding 
country, 
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The Archdale family were at one} 
time Lords of the Manor of High} 


Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, but in 
the 16th century they transferred to 


Norfolk, At the time of the Ulster} 


Plantation, John Archdale, of Nor- 
som Hall, Norfolk, received a grant 


of the land upon which Castle Arch. 


dale stands. 

The Archdales were a power in 
the county, and had an almost un- 
broken record of parliamentary 
membership from the middle of the 
18th century, ending with the ser- 


vice in the Northern Ireland Parlia- j\ 


ment of Sir Edward Archdale, Mini- 
ster of Agriculture. Time brings 
changes, The name of Archdale, I 
understand, has disappeared from 
Fermanagh. 


THE ROAMER in Belfast News- 
Letter 


How Did He Know ? 


CounTy ANTRIM farmer’s wife had given birth to her 
first baby in hospital and a neighbour asked if the new 


arrival were a boy or a girl. 


“ Guess,” said the farmer, and when the inquirer said, 
“A girl,” the farmer said, “ No, guess again.” 

“A boy,” the neighbour said, whereupon the farmer ex- 
claimed, “ Somebody told you, didn’t they?” 


Belfast Telegraph 


[ DO not need to have a pin stuck in my pants before I move. 


Lorp BROOKEBOROUGH 


A BOBBY-SOXER hung around the desk of the librarian, look- 
ing a little embarrassed. Finally, the librarian asked: “ Is 
there any particular book you have in mind?” 
The young lady blushed and whispered, “ Have you a 
copy of Scouting for Boys?” 


| 
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He spoke of his contemporaries, but many of his 
wise and witty sayings are timeless 


WHISHT—MR. DOOLEY’S 
SPEAKING 


JIM EDWARDS 


IXTY years or more ago a cer- 

tain Mr. Martin Dooley dis- 
pensed beer, banter, and a 
unique brand of philosophy from 
a saloon in Chicago. Certain he 
was—about any subject you'd 
care to bring up in conversation— 
and he was the invention of an 
'rish-American journalist and 
author, Finley Peter Dunne. 

Dooley spoke in a rich brogue 
which indicates that its owner 
might have hailed from any one 
of half a dozen Irish counties, 
even though his author had 
marked him down as a Roscom- 
mon man. But Dooley admirers, 
and there were millions on both 
sides of the Atlantic, did not 
mind in the least. They loved 
Dooley, and his epigrammatic 
views on life, love, and the pur- 
suit of the almighty dollar. 

Here, for instance, he is on 
what he called “ hawt finance ” : 
“Tt ain’t burglary an’ it ain’t 
obtainin’ money by false pretinses, 
an’ it ain’t manslaughter. It’s 
what ye might call a judicious 
seliction fr’m th’ best features iv 
thim fine ar-arts.” 


“Niver steal a dure mat,” 
warned Mr. Dooley once. “If ye 
do, ye’ll be arrested, hanged, an’ 
maybe rayformed. Steal a bank, 
me boy, steal a bank.” 

“ Rayformers,” in and out of 
politics, came under the Dooley 
lash more than once. “A man 
that’s expect to thrain lobsters to 
fly in a year is called a loonytic,” 
said Mr. Dooley, with the air of 
a man offering an ungrateful 
world the last word-on the 
subject. “ But a man that thinks 
men can be tur-rned into angels 
be an iliction is called a rayformer 
an’ remains at large.” 

The Dooley sketches, when 
they first appeared in a Chicago 
newspaper in the early 1890s, 
were widely reprinted, with and 
without the permission of the 
author. Whether he liked it or 
not, Dunne’s Mr. Dooley had by 
then become an _ international 
figure. His comments on minor 
and major events and personali- 
ties were being quoted all over 
the world. 

He had plenty to say about 
everyone and everything that 
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made up his world—what he in- 
sisted on calling the “ instichoo- 
chions” of his adopted country, 
for instance, or the law’s delays. 
Art patronage, immigration, 
poverty, swearing, the rights and 
privileges of women—Mr. Dooley 
was only too willing to put his 
customers right on these or any 
other subjects they cared to men- 
tion. It is not always clear if his 
clients took on a “ skinful ” when 
they dropped into the philoso- 
pher’s public house in_ the 
Chicago suburbs. But they 
certainly got an earful. 

“T don’t think we injye other 
people’s sufferin’,” Dooley told a 
friend on one occasion. “ ”Tisn’t 
acshally injyement. But we feel 
betther fr it.” 

The “sufferin’” of his very 
wide range of acquaintances, and 
what he likes to call “th’ short 
an’ simple scandals iv th’ poor,” 
provided him with material for 
many of his famous statements. 
There’s Dooley, at the wake, for 
instance. “ Th’ nearest annyman 
comes to a conciption iv his own 
death is lyin’ in a comfortable 
coffin with his ears cocked f'r th’ 
flattherin’ remarks iv th’ 
mourners.” Or on free-spending 
young men: “ Young min who 
spind their money on dhrink an’ 
hor-rse races ought to marry. If 
they have to waste half their 
wages, they might as well be 
wastin’ thim on their wives.” 

It is clear that he took a rather 
jaundiced view of women and the 
married state. “If a man’s done 
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something in his youth that he 
has to do pinance f’r, an’ th’ 
Stations iv the Cross ain’t sthrong 
enough, lave him, says I, marry 
aS manny women as he wants an’ 
live with them and die contint.” 
Concerning literature: “It was 
discovered that ink an’ pa-aper 
wud projooce wurruds, an’ thin 
th’ printin’-press was invinted. 
Gunpowdher was invinted the 
same time, and "tis a question 
I’ve often, heard discussed which 
has done more to ilivate th’ 
human race.” 

Reading Mr. Dooley nowadays, 
one is struck again and again by 
the prophetic qualities of his pro- 
nouncements. Here he is, for in- 
stance, his mind still preoccupied 
with gunpowder : “I can see th’ 
day whin explosives’ll be so ex- 
plosive an’ guns’ll shoot so far 
that on’y th’ folks that stay at 
home’ll be kilt, an’ life insurance 
agents’ll be advisin’ people to go 
into th’ ar-rmy.” He took, it is 
clear, a very dim view of war. 
Said he: “ Th’ throuble is that 
all th’ prelimin’ries is arranged 
be matchmakers an’ all they’se left 
fr fighters is to do th’ mur- 
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therin’. 

As far as the psychology of the 
bar room brawl was concerned, 
Dooley was a solid man. “ Whin 
a man says ‘What’s that?’ in a 
bar-room, it manes a fight if he 
says it wanst,” he remarked. “ If 
he says it twict, it meanes a fut 
race.” And here he is on swear- 
ing: “”Twas intinded as a com- 
promise between runnin’ away an’ 
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fightin’. Befure it was invinted 
they was only th’ two ways out 
iv an argymint.” But he was care- 
ful to add that there was a pretty 
good fight, and a pretty fast run, 
in every man he knew. 

He could be caustic even about 
friends and relations from the Old 
Country. “ Whin an Irishman is 
four miles out at sea he is as 
much American as presarved fish,” 
he said once. And of a mean Irish 
landlord : “He niver seemed to 
pass th’ poor box in church with- 
out wanting to break into it.” He 
had something to say, too, on the 
marathon courtships that came t 
his notice—still familiar in modern 
Ireland. “There was Dolan’s 
daughter who was coorted by 
Hannigan th’ fireman f’r fifteen 
years,” said Mr. Dooley, “an’ 
would be coorted now if she 
hadn’t shamed him be sindin’ him 
a wig f’r his bald head las’ Christ- 
mas.” And his view of the Irish 
and England: “Whin England 
purrishes, th’ [Irish’ll die iv 
ongwee, which is havin’ no wan 
in th’ weary wurruld ye don’t 
love.” 

“A fanatic is a man that does 
what he thinks the Lord would do 
if He knew th’ facts iv the case,” 
said Mr. Dooley, who was a man 
who had a deep distrust of 
enthusiasm. And although he ad- 
mired honesty — “ Thrust iv’ry 
body,” said he, “but cut the 
ca-ards”—he had very definite 
ideas about politicians who were 
merely honest. 

“To give a man an office jus’ 
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AFT AND FORWARD 

For all his prophetic turn of 

mind Dooley took a reaction- 
ary view of progress. Sixty years 
before the word “ automation ” 
became part of common speech, 
he presented this picture of the 
mechanical age to his startled 
admirers : 

“ A cow goes lowin’ softly in 
an’ comes out glue, beef, gela- 
tine, fertylizer, joolry, sofy cus- 
hions, hair restorer, washin’ 
sody, soap, lithrachoor an’ bed 
springs so quick that while aft 
she’s still cow, for’ard she may 
be anything fr'm buttons to 
Pannyma hats.” 


ndudududududednondnendadndndndnondndndadnoe? 
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because he’s honest is like ilictin’ 
him to Congress because he’s a 
pathrite, because he don’t bate his 
wife, or because he always wears 
a right boot on th’ right foot,” he 
declared. “A_ pollytician who’s 
on’y honest is jus’ th’ same as 
bein’ out in a winther storm with- 
out anny clothes on.” 

One of the very few items in 
the universe which earned his 
praise was money. Although he 
was of the opinion that there were 
only two known methods of 
finance—banking and burglary— 
Dooley was aware of the subtle 
side-effects of wealth. “ Money 
won’t prolong life, but a few mil- 
lyons judicyously placed in good 
banks an’ occas’nally worn on th’ 
person will rayjooce age. Poor ol’ 
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men are always older than poor 
rich men. In th’ almhouse a man 
is decrepit an’ mournful-lookin’ 
at sixty, but a millyonaire at sixty 
is jus’ in th’ prime iv life 
to a frindly eye, an’ there are no 
others.” 

Much of what Mr. Dooley said 
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in Chicago sixty years ago be- 
longed to his own time and place, 
and refers to events long for- 
gotten. But there are enough 
timeless sayings in the various 
Dooley volumes to fill a book that 
would instruct and _ entertain 
readers of today and tomorrow. 


Fish Fallacy 
‘THERE is that old lingering superstition about fish being 

“ good for the brain”. 

This idea came originally from Germany, where the philo- 
sopher Buckner, learning that the human brain contains a 
considerable amount of phosphorus, recalled that the French 
chemist, Jean Dumas, had earlier shown that the flesh of 
fish was particularly rich in phosphorus. Buckner, there- 
fore, painstakingly put two and two together—and arrived 
at five. It is known that no one food benefits the brain more 
than another, and so there is no advantage in stuffing oneself 
with kippers or sole a la meuniere. 

The Doctor in the Sunday Independent 


Hopelessly Uneducated 
SELFISHNESS and self-centredness are the greatest enemies 
of human progress. 
He who thinks only of himself is hopelessly uneducated, 
no matter how thoroughly instructed he may be. 
NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER 


Quite the Reverse 
‘Tue after-dinner speaker had been droning on for a long 
time. “‘ Gentlemen,” he said, “ did you ever stop to think? 
I ask again, did you ever stop to think?” 
One listener could bear it no longer. He called out: 
“ Did you ever think to stop?” 


NO matter how much a man criticises his wife’s lack of good 
judgment, he seldom criticises her choice of a husband. 
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Dan O’Connell employed Euclid to silence this 
virago’s fiery tongue 


“Tm None of Your Parry- 


bellygrams !’ 


’ said Biddy 


Moriarty 


NOEL MOLONEY 


AANKARDS were raised and 

toasts were drunk to Daniel 
O’Connell’s health in many a 
Dublin tavern on a certain night 
150 years ago. He had imposed 
silence on that termagant, Biddy 
Moriarty ! 

Biddy was the owner of a huck- 
ster’s stall on the quays near the 
Four Courts. She was also the 
owner of one of the sharpest 
tongues that city has known. The 
fame of her talent for fiery abuse 
and colourful invective had spread 
even to the provinces. 

O’Connell, a young barrister 
at the time, may have felt some 
misgivings when he _ sportingly 
accepted the challenge of one of 
his friends to cross swords with 
Biddy. But he had a_ secret 
weapon. He decided to enlist the 
aid, to overcome Biddy, of Euclid 
himself | 

Accompanied by friends he ap- 
proached her stall, and to Biddy’s 
chagrin, proceeded to belittle her 
wares. But O’Connell smiled 


through her torrent of abuse. 

“Keep a civil tongue in your 
head, you old diagonal!” he 
countered. 

“Be the hokey, if you. say 
another word of impudence, I'll 
tan your dirty hide, you common 
scrub, and sorry I'd be to soil 
my fists upon your carcase !” she 
cried. 

“Don’t be in a passion, my 
old radius. Anger will only 
wrinkle your beauty,” replied 
O’Connell. “I protest, as I am a 
gentleman— ” 

“Jintleman! Jintleman! The 
likes of you a jintleman! Why you 
potato-faced pippin-sneezer, when 
did a Madagascar monkey like 
you pick enough of common 
Christian decency to hide your 
Kerry brogue ?” 

“ Easy now—easy now,” cried 
O’Connell. “Don’t choke your- 
self with fine language, you old 
whiskey-drinking parallelogram.” 

“What's that you call me, you 
murderin’ villain ? ” 
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“I call you a parallelogram,” 
he answered calmly, “and a Dub- 
lin judge and jury will say it’s no 
libel to call you so.” , 

“Tm none of your parrybelly- 
grams, you rascally gallows- 
bird—” 

“Oh, mot you, indeed!” went 
on O’Connell. “ Why, I suppose 
you'll deny that you keep a hypo- 
thenuse in your house?” 

“It’s a lie for you, you cowardly 
robber. I never had such a thing 
you swindling thief!” 

“Why, sure all your neigh- 
bours know very well that you 
keep not only a hypothenuse, but 
that you have two diameters 
locked up in your garret, and 
that you go out to walk with 
them every Sunday, you heartless 
old heptagon.” 

“Qh hear that, ye saints of 
glory. Oh, there’s bad language 
from a fellow that wants to pass 
for a jintleman! May the devil 
fly away with you, you micher 
from Munster, and make celery- 
sauce of your limbs, you mealy- 
mouthed tub-o’-guts!” 

“Ah, you can’t deny the charge, 
you miserable submultiple of a 
duplicate ratio.” 

“Go rinse your mouth in the 
Liffey, you nasty tickle-pitcher. 
After all the bad words you 
speak, it ought to be filthier than 
your face, you dirty chicken of 
Beelzebub.” 
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“Rinse your own mouth, you 
wicked-minded old polygon.” 

“You saucy tinker’s appren- 
tice, if you don’t cease your jaw, 
riu—” 

But O’Connell’s barrage of 
words was too much for her as 
she struggled for breath. 

“While I have a tongue, I'll 
abuse you, you most inimitable 
periphery,” O’Connell went on. 
“Look at her, boys! There she 
stands—a convicted perpendicular 
in petticoats. There’s contamina- 
tion in her circumference, and she 
trembles with guilt down to the 
extremities of her corollaries. Ah, 
you’re found out, you rectilineal 
antecedent and equiangular old 
hag! "Tis with you the devil will 
fly away, you  porter-swiping 
similitude of the bisection of a 
vortex |!” 

Biddy stood dumbfounded for a 
moment, fighting for words that 
would not come. In desperation 
she seized a saucepan from the 
stand and aimed it at her tor- 
mentor’s head. O’Connell and his 
friends hastily withdrew, leaving 
a chastened and subdued Biddy 
Moriarty to endure the mirth of 
the onlookers. 

O’Connell had won the wager! 
The Liberator must have looked 
back with some pride and amuse- 
ment, in later years, on the 
occasion he overcame Biddy 
Moriarty with the aid of Euclid. 


“ | was upset when fack kissed me last night.” 
“Why, hasn’t he kissed you before?” 


“Yes, but not in a currach.” 
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The story behind a 
famous rallying song 


HURRAH FOR 
THE MEN OF 
THE WEST! 

SEAMUS G. 


NE of the most popular of 

Irish songs, “ The Men of the 
West”, was written by Arthur 
Griffith’s friend, Willie Rooney, 
in an attempt to publicise the 
ideals and principles of the United 
Irishmen. Rooney wrote: 


Whilst ye honour, in song and 
in story, 

The deeds of the patriot men, 

Whose valour has covered with 
glory 

Full many a mountain and glen, 

Forget not the boys from the 
heather 

Who rallied their bravest and 
best, 

For when Ireland lay bleeding 
at Wexford 

She turned for revenge to the 
West. 


Behind this song is the moving 
love story of young Bartholomew 
Teeling and Lady Lucy Fitzgerald, 
sister of the great Lord Edward. 


O’KELLY 


The British Army was on the 
march from Dublin, moving rapidly 
across country to the Shannon. It 
was September, 1798, and the 
French fleet had sailed into Killala 
Bay. General Humbert was lead- 
ing a small expeditionary force 
with the task of invading Ireland, 
capturing the Province of Con- 
naught, and holding it until more 
French aid arrived. 

When Humbert sailed into Kil- 
lala he thought that the United 
Irishmen were still in arms. “The 
Rising in Wexford and Antrim 
had fizzled out towards the end 
of July. When the Frenchmen 
arrived, however, the remnants of 
the movement in Connaught 
rallied to their support, all because 
of a young Ulsterman, Bartholo- 
mew Teeling, of Lisburn, who 
accompanied the French general 
as his liaison officer and inter- 
preter. The Republic of Con- 
naught was proclaimed, and the 
Franco-Irish force proceeded in- 


land, where they defeated a British 
formation at Castlebar. 

Whilst the French were ad- 
vancing inland, tension prevailed 
all over the country, but nowhere 
was this more evident than in 
Leinster House, Dublin, where 
Lady Lucy Fitzgerald, youngest 
sister of Lord Edward, waited 
anxiously. She knew that her lover 
would be with the French contin- 
gent, and she also knew that, if 
he fell into the hands of his 
enemies, the same fate awaited 
him as had befallen her favourite 
brother. 

The love story of Lady Lucy 
Fitzgerald and Bartholomew Teel- 
ing began four years previously, 
when Teeling came south from 
Lisburn to attend a meeting of 
the United Irish Directorate, at 
Lord Edward’s house in County 
Kildare. Romance blossomed be- 
tween himself and Lady Lucy, 
and before the month was up they 
had pledged their troth. Lord 
Edward gave his blessing to the 
young couple, but Teeling in- 
sisted that the marriage should 
not take place until the war for 
freedom had ended victoriously. 

At the end of the month Teeling 
set off for Munster to do orga- 
nising work for the United Irish 
Society. Before he left Lady Lucy 
gave him a signet ring in token 
of their love. He promised to wear 
it always until he returned to her. 

Whilst in Munster, word was 
brought to Teeling that the Gov- 
ernment in Dublin Castle had be- 
come suspicious of his activities, 
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and that if he returned to Dublin 
he would be arrested and thrown 
into Newgate prison. So one fine 
morning towards the end of Sep- 
tember a rowing-boat took off 
from the coast of Cork to meet a 
French shipping vessel ; Teeling 
was in that boat. He climbed on 
board the French vessel and sailed 
for France. 

Later in the year he met Tone 
in Paris and was given a commis- 
sion in the French Army. For 18 
months he served on_ several 
fronts against the British, always 
longing for the day when the 
opportunity would come to return 
to Ireland to fight for his own 
country. News leaked out that the 
Rising in Ireland had been crushed 
in May 1798, and that his friend 
and future brother-in-law, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, was captured 
and dead. His brother Charles 
had been captured in Antrim, 
and his father, Luke Teeling, was 
imprisoned in Fort Joyce in Scot- 
land. Young Bartholomew gnashed 
his teeth in rage. Oh, if he could 
only get to Ireland! 

Then suddenly the opportunity 
presented itself. General Humbert 
got together a hurried expedition. 
It consisted only of 1,000 men, 
but had sufficient arms for 10,000 
Irishmen. It was the last French 
invasion of Ireland. Teeling rushed 
to Paris and begged Humbert to 
take him with him. The French- 
man agreed, and when the “ Men 
of the West” welcomed the 
French force at Killala, Bartholo- 
mew Teeling took charge of the 
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Irish contingent. The second verse 
of the song runs : 


Killala was ours before mid- 
night, 

And high over Ballina town 

Our banners in triumph were 
waving, 

Before the next sun had gone 
down; 

We gathered to speed the good 
work, boys, 

All true men from near and 
afar, 

And history can tell how we 
routed 

The Redcoats at old Castlebar. 


The British raced headlong be- 
fore the Franco-Irish division, 
through Ballina on to Castlebar 
and into County Longford. The 
Franco-Irish division were vic- 
torious all the way, but General 
Lake was rushing reinforcements 
across the Midlands from Dublin. 
At Ballinamuck, in County Long- 
ford, the British stood on well- 
prepared defence lines. They were 
superior in numbers and equip- 
ment. The Battle of Ballinamuck 
could have only one ending; the 
Franco-Irish forces were put to 
flight. Humbert and his staff were 
captured. The Irishmen among the 
invaders, including Matthew Tone 
and Teeling, were tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to death as 


“traitors to His Majesty, King 
George IV.” In a speech from the 
dock Teeling declared that others 
would follow on where they had 
failed. Willie Rooney sings in his 
third verse: 


Though all the bright hopes 
that we had, boys, 

Went down in disaster and woe, 

The spirit alone remains, boys, 

That never would bend to a foe. 

And Connaught is ready when- 


ever 

She once more hears the sound 

of a drum, 

A drum that rings out, to the 

echo, 

To tell that the morning has 

come. 
CHORUS: 
Then, I give you the gallant old 
West, boys, 

Where rallied our bravest and 

best, 

When Ireland lay bleeding and 

broken, 

Hurrah! for the men of the 

West. 

It is said that on the chilly 
November morning on which 
Bartholomew Teeling was exe- 
cuted, Lady Lucy Fitzgerald 


passed by Arbour Hill prison in 


a carriage to wave a last farewell. 


JF we could see ourselves as others see us we might never 


speak to them again. 


MIsER: One who lets the rest of the world go buy. 
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Why heart disease is losing 
its terrors 


The Truth 
about Your 
Heart 
A DOCTOR 


MJ OTHING that man has created 
4+ ‘can compare in efficiency 
with the heart, which contracts 
sixty to seventy times every 
minute of our lives. An amaz- 
ingly resilient organ, it can with- 
stand a tremendous amount of 
strain. 

Too many people spend an 
anxious life terrified of collapsing 
from heart disease or heart 
failure. It seems that everybody 
dies from heart failure. Of course 
they do, because once the heart 
stops beating we cannot live ; but 
more often than not death is due 
to some other cause, and the 
heart is the last organ to fail. If 
the incidence of death due to 
heart failure is rising, it is be- 
cause science has conquered so 
many of the diseases that the 


heart finally gives up when we 
have run our allotted span. 

At least cardiac nemosis is a 
much commoner complaint than 
heart failure. Such sufferers cer- 
tainly feel discomfort which they 
attribute to the heart. They feel 
tightness, cramps, pressure, pal- 
pitation or aching in that region. 
These symptoms may follow a 
severe emotional shock, but (even 
though they may be very disturb- 
ing) the trouble comes not from 
the heart but from the mind. 

The heart is a muscular pump 
the size of your fist. It is divided 
into two halves, each half con- 
taining two compartments—an 
auricle and a _ ventricle. The 
right side of the heart sends 
blood to the lungs, from which 
it returns to the left side to be 
pumped round the body. Blue 
blood, which has given up its 
oxygen to the tissues, returns by 
the veins to the left side, when 
the cycle is repeated. 

This is known as the circula- 
tion of the blood. It is simple 
enough to us, but nature kept 
this secret until the 17th century. 

We know much more than that 
now, but we still do not know 
what makes the heart muscle 
contract automatically. We know 
that the contracting impulse 
travels from auricle to ventricle 
by a bundle of modified muscle 
fibres; we know that calcium, 
sodium and potassium salts can 
slow or increase heart rhythm. 
Nerves from the brain and sympa- 
thetic system can slow or increase 
the heart rate in order to meet 
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demands for blood. 

Increased muscular action re- 
quires more blood, so that the 
controlling centre in the brain 
steps up the rate of heart beats. 
Emotional disturbances, such as 
excitement and fright, have the 
same effect. After meals the diges- 
tive system requires more blood : 
the vessels in that region are 
dilated and the blood is con- 
centrated in the viscera. Relative 
anaemia in the brain resulting 
from this may explain the post- 
prandial drowsiness experienced 
by many people. 

The average rate of contraction 
of the heart is in the region of 
seventy, and varies from fifty to 
ninety in individuals; children 
have a faster pulse, and women 
slightly faster than men. The 
heart rate is proportionate to its 
efficiency as a pump. 

A muscle requires blood before 
it can contract; the heart must 
have its own supply, and this is 
distributed through the coronary 
vessels. Disease of these vessels, 
causing inefficient supply to the 
heart, can have serious results, 
and it is seen mostly in elderly 
gentlemen who never let up on 
themselves; doctors who rush 
through life are the commonest 
sufferers. 

Electrical impulses which take 
place when the heart beats can 
be recorded and photographed on 
a strip known as an electrocardio- 
graph, and the expert, reading the 
result, can tell the state of the 
various valves, the condition of 


TRUTH ABOUT YOUR HEART 
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HE doctor listening with his 

stethoscope hears a regular 
“lub-dup ” in the normal heart; 
but when disease is present he 
hears added blowing or a grating 
sound as blood swishes around 
diseased valves. These are known 
as murmurs, but not all mur- 
murs are of serious import. 

The heart has wonderful 
powers of compensation, and the 
modern tendency is to judge 
cases of heart disease on the 
degree of compensation and not 
on the disturbing sounds heard 
through the stethoscope. 


the muscle and general efficiency 
of the heart. It should no longer 
be necessary for an individual to 
circumscribe his life on the 
strength of a questionable heart 


“Tyurmur. 


‘Improved anesthetic technique 

hbs made thoracic surgery pos- 
sple. “Ducumerol” (a drug 
which prevents the blood from 
clotting) has minimised another 
great risk in surgery of the heart 
or blood vessels: that of clot 
formation and embolism. For 
years now surgeons have been 
able to stitch hearts which have 
been stabbed, or remove or 
drain constricting pericardium, the 
fibrous bag which encloses the 
heart. 

Surgeons have been able to 
close a patent ductus arteriosis, 
an embryonic structure joining 
arterial and venous circulation 


which occasionally persists in 
adult life and causes some of the 
blood to “by-pass” the lungs 
so that it does not collect oxygen. 

In the normal person blood 
rushes through the pulmonary 
artery to the lungs like water from 
a tap, but in those people whose 
hearts have not properly de- 
veloped the valves of these arte- 
ries are like a funnel, with only 
a small opening through which 
blood streams as a thin jet. 

Insufficient oxygen is collected 
from the lungs so that the sufferer 
presents a blue appearance—most 
marked in face, lips, ears, hands 
and feet. They become breathless 
on the slightest exertion; even 
standing may be too much of an 
effort. 

It was Mr. R. C. Brock of 
Guy’s, London, who, contemplat- 
ing the minute orifice through 
which the whole of the life’s 
blood had to flow, first conceived 
the possibility of operating inside 
the heart itself. 

For many years surgeons have 
been using instruments like small 
periscopes which throw light on 
the walls of various internal struc- 
tures, so that it is possible to see 
inside the body. In this way it is 
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possible to inspect the inside of 
the stomach, lungs and bladder. 
Why not the heart ? 

Mr. Brock developed an instru- 
ment known as an operating car- 
dioscope, by which he could dis- 
place the blood for a period and 
inspect the condition of the valves. 
This method he had to abandon, 
as it placed too much sirain on 
the circulation. He then tried 
making an incision in the heart- 
wall and, after cutting the valves, 
he dilated the orifice with a pair 
of fine forceps. 

The brilliant and remarkable 
work of Brock of Guy’s marks an 
important milestone in the his- 
tory of surgery. Writing in the 
British Medical fFournal, he said : 

“The day must surely come 
when direct operation upon the 
substance structure of the heart 
will be as firmly established as 
operations upon the lungs, brain 
and other major systems.” 

Scarcely had this statement been 
made than the news came of an 
artificial heart that oxygenated 
the blood and pumped it round 
the body. In this way one can 
operate on the heart and still 
maintain the circulation by means 
of a machine outside the body. 


Sal a village lad to his sweetheart: “ We've been courting 
in the meadow for nine years now, Mary, but we won’t 


be next year.” 


“ Do you really mean that, Sean?” 
“ Yes—they’re going to build on it.” 


J's @ cold hearth on which the teapot is never warmed. 


Ulster Proverb 
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What monstrous impertinence to pit 
his puny strength against a vast ocean 


Was 
“Wrong-way” 


Corrigan Crazy 
or Brave ? 


PETER FANNIN 


* igen year is the 23rd anniver- 
sary of one of the most 
impudently daring feats in the 
history of aviation, for it was in 
1938 that Douglas (“ Wrong- 
Way”) Corrigan flew the Atlantic 
solo in an aircraft valued at £180. 
On July oth of that year 
Corrigan, who had helped to pre- 
pare Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. 
Louis” for the first transatlantic 
solo flight ten years before, landed 
at Roosevelt Airfield on Long 
Island, New York, after a non- 
stop flight from Los Angeles. 
This in itself was an outstanding 
achievement in an aircraft similar 
to Lindbergh’s and already ten 
years out of date. Unfortunately, 


it did not get the publicity it 
deserved, for Howard Hughes’s 
preparations for his flight around 
the world, which started the fol- 
lowing day, was receiving all the 
attention from the press. 

Eight days later, on July 17th, 
Corrigan took off from the Floyd 
Bennett Airfield, saying that he 
was flying back to California. But 
instead of heading west his flying 
“ crate ” was seen to fly north-east, 
and to continue in that direction, 
out over the unfriendly wastes of 
the Atlantic. The aircraft, though 
similar to Lindbergh’s, had an 
engine of only about half the 
power—175 h.p.—had no naviga- 
ting instruments, no safety equip- 
ment, no radio. It was officially 
regarded as not airworthy. 

The next news received of 
Corrigan’s whereabouts was from 
Belfast some time after midday 
the following day, and at 2.30 
p.m. he landed at Baldonnel Aero- 
drome, near Dublin, having flown 
the estimated 2,800 miles in 28 
hours 13 minutes. Without even 
the flicker of a smile on his boyish 
face, this 31-year-old air mechanic 
from California maintained that 
he had really thought he was 
flying westward, until he noticed 
the countryside seemed quite dif- 
ferent, and discovered that he was 
flying over Ireland. (This little 
joke cost him his flying licence 
on his return home, for he’d had 
no permission from the U.S. 
Government), On landing in 
Ireland, the land of his ancestors, 
he was taken in charge by the 
U.S. Minister. Later he was wel- 


comed by Premier Eamon de 
Valera. 

But he was certainly a happy 
man, having accomplished what 
he’d dreamed about for ten years 
—to follow in the footsteps of his 
hero, Lindbergh. This had needed 
great courage and  unshakable 
faith in himself and the capabili- 
ties of his self-prepared aircraft; 
and who can say whether this feat 
was not perhaps the most coura- 
geous of all trans-ocean flights ? 
Some would call it foolhardy, 
others condemn it as an irrespon- 
sible Irish caper. But haven’t all 
such deeds a little of the foolhardy 
about them? Where does heroism 
end, foolhardiness begin? There 
is, of course, no dividing line, the 
one merging into the other. 

Let us imagine what Corrigan’s 


Nothing Phoney 


feelings were through that long 
28 hours with nothing but his 
faithful plane and his thoughts 
for company, an unfriendly sky 
all around and a vast ocean waiting 
to claim him for his monstrous 
impertinence in pitting his puny 
strength against it. 

What conflicting mixture of 
fear and exhilaration must have 
been his! And when at long last 
land came into view, what over- 
whelming happiness he must have 
felt, what a sense of achievement 
at the fulfilment of a ten-year 
dream! 

Let us hope for a continuance 
of the Corrigan spirit, for without 
such cheerful courage, tenacity and 
faith the human race would surely 
Stagnate. 


G!R1 clerk at phone in department store: “I love you, dear, 
and only you. I’m weeping my heart away. Yes, my 

darling, speak to me once more. I love you, dear, I love you 
»” 


so. 


Manager, who had overheard, became irate: “ Miss 
O’Malley, that telephone has been fixed where it is for the 
purpose of transacting business and not for love-making 
during business hours. Don’t let it occur again.” 

Girl clerk, icily: “I was just ordering some new songs 


for Department Four, sir.” 


QUR novice-master believed in prayer, too, but he once 
said : “Son, don’t give God so many instructions—just 


report for duty.” 


The Oregon Jesuit 


DD you hear about the Picasso “ fan” who returned the 
engagement ring when her fiancé said she was as pretty 


as a picture? 


During the Parnell Commission this master 
spy told with gusto of his double-dealings 


He Spied on the 


Top-rank Fenians 


p° the best spy stories ever get 
into print? Your true spy is 
no publicity man; when his job is 
done his employers are apt to 
ensure that, even if he does live to 
write his memoirs, the story will 
be devoid of anything which might 
prove to be politically embarrass- 
ing or would jeopardise the oper- 
ations of his successors. 

There was, however, at least one 
agent who lived to write his remin- 
iscences, and although his efforts 
were directed against the cause of 
Irish nationalism, few Irishmen 
today would begrudge him his 
minor niche of fame on this 
account. He was a brave man and 
his story is an example of the 
adage that fortune favours the 
brave. 

Thomas Beach was born at Col- 
chester, Essex, in 1841. One of a 
poor family of thirteen children, 
he twice ran away from home in 
boyhood to seek fortune and 
adventure. Twice he was brought 
home to his parents, but young 
Beach would not stick to his job 
of draper’s assistant and he 
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eventually ran away again, to 
Paris. Here he seemed to enjoy for 
the first time the amazing luck 
which was the feature of his sub- 
sequent career. He got a secure job 
and quickly made many friends in 
the English and American colonies 
of the French capital. 

When the sound of the first 
shots of the American Civil War 
echoed along the boulevards he 
was not yet twenty. War fever 
gripped many of the young Amer- 
ican exiles; it gripped Thomas 
Beach, too, and he promptly sailed 
for New York with a number of 


* American friends. He enlisted in 


the Northern Army, assuming the 
name of Henri Le Caron, a name 
destined to have sinister associ- 
ations for the Irish nationalist 
movement of that time. 

The bogus Le Caron did his 
share of fighting in the war; he 
was wounded at Woodbury, Ten- 
nessee, and when the war ended he 
had attained the rank of Major. 
The Northern Army had a large 
number of Irishmen in its ranks, 
and Major Le Caron had enjoyed 
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the friendship of many of them. 
And here his career as a British 
agent really began. 

Whether he gained the confi- 
dences of his Irish-American in- 
formants by accident or design 
may never be known, but in 1867 
he was back in England with 
inside information about the abor- 
tive Fenian raid across the 
Canadian border the previous 
year. In this picturesque but in- 
effective affair, a force of several 
hundreds, led by a Monaghan 
man, General John O’Neill, had 
been towed in boats over the 
Niagara River, where the Irish flag 
was defiantly raised on British soil. 
They were driven out by a volun- 
teer force from Toronto. 

Beach told the inside story of 
the raid to his father in Colchester. 
He was duly taken to the right 
people in London, where he gave 
full information about O’Neill and 
others in the plot. He was sent 
back to America hot-foot, where 
he opened up a drug-store near 
Chicago under his French alias, 

The romantic figure of Major 
Henri Le Caron seemed to be 
everywhere, organising, planning 
and addressing public meetings of 
enthusiastic Irish exiles. His drug- 
store was a rallying-place for high 
and low and his name figured 
prominently in subscription lists 
for Irish causes. 

The obscure draper’s apprentice 
had arrived. While fervent audi- 
ences cheered his orations and the 
leaders sought his counsels in 
secret and in public, his detailed 
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dispatches were flowing regularly 
across the ocean to his chief in 
London, Sir Robert Anderson, 
who has recorded that it was not 
always easy to convince his 
Department that the generous 
sums paid to Beach were a sound 
investment. But Anderson per- 
sisted in his faith in his American 
correspondent. 

Plans for a second invasion of 
Canada were going steadily for- 
ward. The new operation was in- 
tended to be a more serious affair 
than the first, which had been a 
mere tickling of the lion’s tail. 
General O’Neill’s fresh plan was 
for an incursion on a scale large 
enough to enable the invaders to 
attack British shipping from the 
Canadian coast. Difficulties caused 
the operation to be postponed time 
and again. 

On the other side of the 
Atlantic, doubts arose about the 
value of the lurid stories Beach 
was sending in. : 

But in April, 1870, the raid took 
place. On the previous night 
Beach’s messengers had crossed 
over, bearing up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on the strength and 
movements of the unsuspecting 
Irish-Americans, Thus prepared, it 
was an easy matter for the Can- 
adian authorities to dispose their 
forces and neatly ambush the in- 
truders. 

Luckily, General O’Neill was 
arrested by United States outriders 
and taken back over the border. 
Beach, too, had a lucky escape 
from detection. On his way to 


 prgiens his acquaintance with O'Neill and other Fenians, 


“Henri Le Caron 


* now declared that he was of Irish descent on 


his mother’s side, thus easing his task of worming his way into the 


innermost circles of the movement. 


Soon this amazing impostor was 


a leading figure in revolutionary circles, holding the commission of 
Major and Military Organiser of the Irish Republican Army, with pay 
of 60 dollars a month plus 7 dollars a day expenses. 
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Ottawa after the raid he was recog- 
nised by a Canadian detective as a 
prominent member of the Irish 
revolutionary movement. The gal- 
lant Major could hardly complain 
of being taken into custody on this 
score. 

Upon his arrival in Ottawa all 
was satisfactorily explained. But 
the press had got hold of the story 
and papers carried the report that 
an important Fenian had been in 
Ottawa after the raid to collect his 
reward. But Beach’s luck held. 
Whatever steps were taken to 
identify the informer, it seems 
that, quite naturally, nobody 
thought of looking for him at the 
very top of the conspiratorial tree. 

General O’Neill tried again in 
1871, was again double-crossed by 
his Military Organiser, and was 
this time arrested by the Can- 
adians, who handed him over to 
the U.S. authorities. At the sub- 
sequent trial he was acquitted on 
the ground that the offence had 
been committed on Canadian 
soil. 

Having thus ruined O’Neill and 
broken up the invasion move- 
ments, Le Caron turned to fresh 
conquests. While studying for a 
medical degree in Detroit, he met 
and faithfully reported on Mackay 


TL». rharm of Helen Haves 
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Lomasney, who later died in an 
attempt to blow up London 
Bridge, and also such well-known 
figures as John Devoy and 
O’Donovan Rossa. He entered 
local politics and even considered 
running for Congress, being 
assured of the powerful Irish vote. 

Perhaps his crowning triumph 
came when he gleefully informed 
Sir Robert Anderson that he was 
on his way to Europe, having been 
entrusted by Devoy with packets 
addressed to John O’Leary and 
Patrick Egan in Paris. In Paris he 
also met the exiled James Stephens 
and duly reported the conversation 
to Anderson. Crossing to England, 
he met Parnell by appointment in 
the lobby of the House of 
Commons. The Irish leader gave 
him a signed photograph. 

Returning to the States, this 
tireless and formidable man was, 
in 1883, sending information about 
the Invincibles, some of whom had 
fled to America after the Pheenix 
Park murders. But his attention 
then seemed to be channelled more 
in the direction of the legitimate 
political movement. 

The Land League and the 
Parnell Party were making all the 
running. Did Anderson deliber- 
ately switch his agent to the sur- 
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veillance of these’ movements? 
Hatred of Irish aspirations was in- 
herent in Beach’s masters and it is 
quite conceivable that he was used 
in the conspiracy to bring down 
Parnell. It was before the Parnell 
Commission that Beach made his 
one and only public appearance in 
England, telling with gusto the 
story of his double-dealings with 
the Irish-Americans. 

Did the British Government 
sacrifice Beach’s future career in 
their vain endeavour to prove a 
sinister link between Parnell and 
the militants? Or did Beach him- 
self have an inkling that the game 
was nearly up and that his life 


She Salves His Wounds 
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would be forfeit if he remained in 
America? 

The first agent sent to report on 
the Irish-Americans had been mur- 
dered on arrival in New York. 
According to Anderson, his name 
had been mentioned to the Lord 
Lieutenant by the Chief Secretary, 
in the hearing of a servant, who 
had passed the information on. 

Anderson was determined that 
no informant in his employ would 
suffer by similar indiscretions. It 
is probably due to Sir Robert’s 
tenacity in this direction that 
Thomas Beach, arch-impostor, died 
not violently, but peacefully in his 
bed in London, in 1894. 


‘THE man who succeeds most brilliantly in the world usually 
has some woman loyally devoted to him and his interests 
behind the scenes of his public life. 
She takes his armour off and salves the wounds he is 
bound to get. She heartens him, so that he goes on with 


renewed courage. 


If she fails in doing her part by being preoccupied with 
her own immediate interests, there will be failure all round. 


G. K. SMITH 


PESSIMIST is a man who thinks everybody as nasty as 
himself, and hates them for it. 


Walking Rainbow 


BERNARD SHAW 


VIsITOR to artist’s studio: “What a glorious painting. I 
wish I could take those lovely colours away home with 


me ” 


Painter: “ You will—you’re sitting on my palette.” 


THERE are some men who are fortune’s favourites, and, 
like cats, alight forever upon their legs. 


CICERO 


The charm of Helen Hayes 


First Lady of 
the American 
Theatre 
ALICE GRIFFIN 


oo a recent matinée, back- 
stage at the Helen Hayes 
Theatre, New York City, where 
she was starring as Nora, the 
devoted Irish wife in A Touch of 
the Poet, Miss Hayes’ activities 
revealed that combination of sense 
and stardust which typifies the first 
lady of American theatre. With 
the bravos still echoing, she thrust 
on horn-rimmed glasses and set 
about broadcasting (on tape) a 
radio network appeal for charity. 

Then she signed programmes 
for a group of twenty college 
students from New Jersey, chatted 
with a character actress who'd 
played in Victoria Regina, and 
finally sat back on the little settee 
in her dressing room to talk with 
us about O’Neill’s Nora, the latest 
in a gallery of réles made memor- 
able by Hayes magic. 

Yes, she admitted, the réle was 
not the central one in the play, 
nor was it a long or particularly 
showy part, “but I fell in love 


with it the minute I read Mr. 
O’Neill’s description of Nora. 
Nnorra.” She drew the word out, 
lovingly. Offstage, Miss Hayes still 
has the soft, slightly Southern 
accent of her native Washington, 
D.C. And her Irish accent in Poet 
harks back to an ancestry from the 
emerald isle. 


“Nora has dignity and warmth 
and humanity, and O’Neill gives 
the actor so much to work with. 
He leaves room for the actor to 
expand, to imagine.” She went on 
to tell how, as a teenager in New 
York, she had sat with her mother 
on the wooden seats in the Village 
Provincetown Playhouse at Sunday 
night performances of O’Neill’s 
plays, and how she had always 
wanted to act in one of his works. 
The dream was not realised until 
A Touch of the Poet. 

The reason nineteen-year-old 
Helen went to a Sunday per- 
formance of Beyond the Horizon, 
O’Neill’s first prize-winning play, 


Condensed from The Theatre (New York City) 


back in 1919, was that every other 
night of the week she was busy 
acting the réle of Cora in Booth 
Tarkington’s Clarence at the 
Hudson Theatre. Her leading man 
was a novice named Alfred Lunt, 
but Helen at the time was already 
a veteran, having begun her acting 
career at the age of five. 

Mr. Lew Fields gave the 
youngster her first Broadway part, 
in Victor Herbert’s operetta Old 
Dutch in 1909, billing her as “ the 
little Mime.” (She had made her 
professional début already on the 
Washington stage, in 1905 at the 
National Theatre as Prince Charles 
in The Royal Family.) An 
immediate success, the skinny 
child with the undistinguished 
features and the Buster Brown 
haircut, had even then the magical, 
undefinable “star quality” that 
made audiences fall in love with 
her, a love affair that is still going 
strong after half a century. 

But she also had the good sense 
to know that nothing comes easily 
without application. Touring the 
country in the tile réle of Pollyanna 
as a girl of seventeen, she accepted 
cheerfully the rigours of the road, 
and was always on the alert to 
learn what she could from the 
older pros in the cast. 

Her first artistic impact on 
the Broadway critics came in 1918, 
when she was unanimously hailed 
for her luminous performance as 
Margaret, the dream daughter in 
Barrie’s Dear Brutus, a show she 
stole from the illustrious William 
Gillette. 
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At twenty, she was a star in the 
title réle of Bab, a play based on 
stories by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Finally came the chance of a 
dramatic dle, the  kittenish 
Cleopatra in the New York 
premiére of Shaw’s Caesar and 
Clecpatra at the new Guild (now 
ANTA) Theatre on §2nd Street. 

Twenty-four-year-old Helen, so 
anxious was she for the part, 
agreed to play it for only a 
fraction of her accustomed salary. 
But her more _practical-minded 
mother tore up the unsatisfactory 
contract before the eyes of an 
astonished Theresa Helburn and a 
tearful Helen, The Guild then 
agreed to a more sizable salary. 

The following year, 1926, she 
played on Broadway and later 
created in the films an unfor- 
gettable character rather like her- 
self: a plain woman with a secret 
ingredient that made her irresis- 
tible—charm. It was Maggie Wylie 
in What Every Woman Knows. 

After such parts as the schem- 
ing, tragic Southern belle Norma 
Besant in Coquette (1927) and Lu 
in The Good Fairy (1931), she 
reached great dramatic heights 
with two regal réles: the doomed 
heroine of Maxwell Anderson’s 
Mary of Scotland (1933) and the 
determined Victoria Regina (1935). 

The Sin of Madelon Claudet, 
her first film, won her an Oscar. 
Other notable screen appearances 
include the nurse in A Farewell 
to Arms with Gary Cooper, and 
more recently, the empress in 
Anastasia. 
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FIRST LADY OF THE 


Children care little about 
important reputations, but they 
instinctively respond to the 
genuine. The small fry near her 
house in Nyack, New York, have 
been devoted to their nice neigh- 
bours, the MacArthurs, through 
the years. Behind the rambling 
white frame house where she and 
husband Charles MacArthur lived 
for many years, a small private 
pool was built, about ten years 
ago. But it wound up as a neigh- 
bourhood playground, which the 
MacArthurs enjoyed as much as 
did the children. 

Helen Hayes and playwright 
Charles MacArthur were married 
in 1928. MacArthur first spotted 
the slim, shy young actress at a 
cocktail party. As he made his way 
to her through the crowd, he 
picked up a plate of peanuts. His 
first words, as he offered them to 
her, were: “I wish they were 
emeralds.” 

Their daughter Mary wanted to 
be an actress, and in 1949, mother 
and daughter appeared in summer 
theatres together in Good House- 
keeping. It was a great moment, 
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says Miss Hayes, “ that first time 
I played with my daughter on the 
stage and saw the light of make- 
believe in her eyes. I knew then 
she was an actress.” 

That same summer at the age of 
nineteen, Mary MacArthur died of 
infantile paralysis. Then her be- 
loved Charlie died four years ago. 
Helen Hayes’ struggle to reconcile 
herself to these deep tragedies has 
been greater than most people 
realise, but she is a woman of 
bravery and fortitude. Her son, 
twenty-three-year-old James, has 
been acting in television and films 
since he was seventeen. 

Helen Hayes is always happy 
when a touring play takes her back 
to her native Washington, and she 
still keeps in touch with the nuns 
at Sacred Heart and Holy Cross 
Academies, which she attended as 
a girl. 

Perhaps producer Robert White- 
head best summed up why this 
modest yet magical actress is, to 
most theatregoers, America’s first 
lady of the stage. “ Helen Hayes,” 
he said, “ is a great actress because 
she is a great woman.” 


GIVE us your goodwill and don’t blame us too much if we 
fail . . . It is better to light a candle than to curse the 


dark. 


FATHER JOHN Hayes (founder of Muintir na Tire) 


‘THERE’s no bad publicity, except an obituary notice. 


BRENDAN BEHAN 


The children gathered the eggs and ran 
with cries of triumph from 


the empty nest.... 


SONG OF THE LAKE 


KEVIN 


HRUSTING her bill into the 
water, she drank deeply of 
its coolness, and churning it 
with her wings, removed from 
her feathers the clinging dryness 
of flight. Eanna had been glad to 
leave the V-flight that had 
travelled all day, for her wings 
were weary, and her breast had 
thinned beneath its covering of 
rich buff sheen. Moving slightly, 
she regarded the little lake world, 
which ended where rocky fields 
and walls of unmortared stone 
rose against the sky. In the dis- 
tance Neiphin was the looming 
shrouded ghost of a world beyond. 
She drank again and sought the 
protection of the rushes. 
When she awoke the lake was 
a mirror to the new-born day. 
She called to her mate, but there 
was no answer. Resting her wings 
on the water, she floated slowly, 
investigating occasional surface 
bubbles. She called again. Mov- 
ing out, she came to the sedge 
grass and ate greedily. Her breast 
swelled, and the iron blue of her 
beak glinted as it rose dripping 
from the water. 
All morning she moved through 
the lake, drinking and eating, 
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punctuating her leisurely way 
with occasional shrill calls. Then 
she came to the island. Joined to 
the land by the trunk of a fallen 
tree, it was hardly more than a 
hummock of coarse, thick grass 
and bullrushes. But it was this 
she had been seeking. 

She moved slowly around it. 
She felt a mysterious joy, a joy 
that had first been hers a spring 
ago, when she had pressed against 
the warm and comforting feathers 
of her mother, in this very place. 
Here, in a _ small hollow of 
withered grass and clinging down, 
her mother had warmed ten eggs, 
and hatched the flight that had 
just returned. 

Using her wings, Eanna cleaned 
from the nest the countless fruits 
of the wind. She was eager and 
determined. Laying her beak 
against her breast, she plucked 
from it her down and smoothed 
it around the nest. Circling it 
slowly she patted it in places 
with her beak and wings. 

Satisfied, she entered it. A 
finger of white cloud screened the 
sun, then a sudden burst of fresh 
light glittered unexpectedly on 
the water. For one magic instant 
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“ We've achieved self-government—pass it on!” 


the lake was a pool of gold. The 
nest was warm and she slept once 
more. And in her sleep she cried, 
a long cry and a high one. 

This time it was answered. 
The drake moved from the 
rushes where he had been feed- 
ing, and swam towards her. He 
was conscious of his magnificence. 
He fanned his feathers and 
proudly jutted forward his breast. 
He called to her, but she did not 
hear him. Pushing aside the 
screen from before the nest, he 
called again. This time, Eanna 
was conscious of his call. She left 
the nest and slid silently into the 
water. She answered him. Gather- 
ing her wings close to her body, 
She held her bill towards his. 

The evenings had lengthened 
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into May, when she lay upon her 
clutch of olive-blue eggs. For 
two days and two nights she re- 
mained motionless upon them, 
then, confident of fertility, she 
left the nest, covering the eggs 
with down. The drake watched 
with interest and approval. Mov- 
ing towards him she drank, and 
soaked her feathers, brittle and 
uncomfortable beneath their un- 
accustomed dryness. For a short 
while she spread her wings and 
splashed gently. Then, returning 
to the nest, she removed the 
down from the eggs, shook water 
upon them, and covered them 
once more with her body. 

It was on the fourth day that 
the children from the nearby 
cottage noticed her. The biggest 


friend Borg’s house that I was about 

to see something truly extraordinary, 
and to increase my mental powers 
ten-fold. 


| LITTLE thought when I arrived at my 


He had asked me to come to Stock- 
holm to lecture to the Swedes about 
Lister and other British scientists. On 
the evening of my arrival, after the 
champagne, our conversation turned 
naturally to the problems of public 
speaking and to the great labour imposed 
on us lecturers by the need to be word 
perfect in our lectures. 


Borg then told me that his power of 
memory would probably amaze me— 
and I had known him, while we were 
studying law together in Paris, to have 
the most deplorable memory ! 


So he went to the end of the dining 
room and asked me to write down a 
hundred three-figure numbers, calling 
each one out in a clear voice. When I had 
filied the edge of an old newspaper with 
figures Borg repeated them to me in the 
order in which I had written them down 
and then in reverse order, that is begin- 
ning with the last number. He also 
allowed me to ask him the relative posi- 
tion of different numbers: for example, 
which was the 24th, the 72nd, and the 
38th, and | noticed that he replied to all 
my questions at once and without effort 
as if the figures which I had written on 
the paper had been also written in his 
brain. 


| was dumbfounded by such a feat and 
sought in vain for the trick which 
enabled him to achieve it. My friend 
then said : “The thing you have just seen 


The Amazing Potentialities 
of Memory 


and which seems so remarkable is, in 
fact, quite simple ; everybody has a 
memory good enough to do the same, 
but few indeed can use this wonderful 
faculty.” 


He then revealed to me how I could 
achieve a similar feat of memory, and 1 
at once mastered the secret—without 
mistakes and without effort—as you too 
will master it tomorrow. 


But I did not stop at these amusing 
experiments. I applied the principles I 
had learned in my daily work. I could 
now remember, with unbelievable facil- 
ity, the lectures I heard and those which 
I gave myself, the names of people I met 
—even if it was only once—as well as 
their addresses, and a thousand other 
details which were most useful to me, 
Finally, | discovered after a while that 
not only had my memory improved, but 
that I had also acquired greater powers 
of concentration; a surer judgement— 
which is by no means surprising since 
the keenness of our intellect is primarily 
dependent on the number and variety of 
the things we remember. 


If you would like to share this experi- 
ence and to possess those mental powers 
which are still our best chance of success 
in life, ask G. T. Borg to send you his 
interesting booklet The Eternal Laws of 
Success—he will send it free to anyone 
who wants to improve his memory. Here 
is the address: G. T. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, 14 Highfield Road, Rathgar, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Write now—while copies of this booke 
let are still available. L. Conway. 
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boy was pointing towards her as 
he ran, and calling to his brother 
and sisters, who followed eagerly. 
Eanna’s eyes shone brilliantly and 
she called in terror for her mate. 
He came to her. Crying out, he 
clashed his wings loudly. 

The children laughed and 
crossed the slender tree-trunk. He 
flapped his wings again. The 
eldest boy reached towards the 
nest. Eanna flapped away from it, 
and the drake, seeing that nothing 
could be done, summoned her to 
flight. 

With loud cries of triumph 
and delight, the children gathered 
the eggs and ran from the empty 
nest. 

All day, all night and all day 
again Eanna grieved for her loss. 
She cried, a note of desolation, 
not a call. She used her wings to 
beat her mate away, when he 
came to her side in a vain 
attempt to comfort her. 

He stayed beside her through 
the days that followed. He under- 
stood her grief. He showed her 
the beauty of his neck and the 
splendour of his wings. He put 
his bill against her breast and 
watched her, waiting for her 
sorrow to vanish. 

It was a long wait, but vanish 
it did. Slowly the desolate cry 
changed to the gentler one by 
which she had first chosen him. 

In the middle of May, Eanna 
lay upon ter second clutch. She 
warmed them with her body 
until the eight eggs beneath her 
had life in them. She knew that 
the eggs of the other ducks 
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would soon be chipping, but 
happiness for her own clutch re- 
moved bitterness from _ the 
thought. The drake stayed near, 
watching and admiring her. 

But the children came again, 
and laughed once more at the 
protest and jeered at the fury of 
her mate; and bearing the eggs 
away, they brought them to the 
cottage where Eanna’s first eggs 
lay beneath a~-mildly puzzled 
farmyard duck. Another clocking 
bird was found and the children’s 
mother laughed in delight at the 
thought of the flock she would 
have and the money that would 
cross from hand to hand at the 
market of Galway. 

At the end of May, the song- 
birds were strangely silent in 
their nests. A summer breeze 
brushed across the lake top and 
the water quivered lightly be- 
neath. The quietness of the lake 
was broken by the noise of the 
new-born ducklings and _ the 
gentle sibilation of the wind 
amongst the trees. The loud calls 
of the drakes were tinnient amid 
the joy of their flocks. 


Eanna lay in her nest. She had 
not been defeated by man. Six 
eggs lay beneath her. Nearby 
was her mate, his neck held 
high, his breast swelling proudly 
against the water. He ignored the 
gathering of the other drakes and 
pretended not to hear their care- 
free cries. His duty had not yet 
been done. He had a vital part 
to play when the eggs beneath 
Eanna moved with life, and, 
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breaking, became the fruit and 
reward of this waiting. 

The days were becoming 
warmer, and the deep blue skies 
were grained with long twirls of 
cloud. So real was the heat of 
the sun as it shimmered over the 
water, that it became almost 
visible, like the faint flickering of 
a dying flame. 

The days passed slowly. On 
the twenty-fourth morning, just 
as dawn was creeping through 
the cloud that girded the moun- 
tain, Eanna heard a faint scrap- 
ing beneath her. She drew up her 
legs and felt an egg move 
slightly. She called to her mate. 
Around her, a chorus of music 
arose from the countless new 
ducklings who were already 
learning the life of the lake and 
the life that.would follow on the 
long flight. 

With her bill she parted the 
feathers of her breast. There was 
a chipping sound, loud and 
anxious, and a tiny bill appeared. 
Her heart warmed as she placed 
her own against it. 


One by one they appeared. 
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They played and pushed amid 
the broken shells for awhile, then 
with pride she led them to the 
water. Her mate swam close by, 
his head erect. 

On the next morning instinct 
moved her. She felt a call and 
even her pride in her new born 
family was not strong enough to 
resist it. Leaving her flock near 
her mate she moved across the 
lake until she reached the point 
where it was joined by a small 
river. 

Eanna became motionless and 
gazed ahead of her. Eighteen 
ducklings were coming down- 
stream. Their leader quacked at 
her, a mild quack, almost a 
parody, and she answered. They 
came to her and gathered about 
her, and there was joy in their 
voices. For they knew her as she 
whom they had sought. 

Eanna moved back towards the 
nest and the ducklings followed. 
She brought them to her other 
family, and excitedly they greeted 
each other. How big these new- 
comers were! Why, they would 
soon be ready for flight ! 
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SuMMARY OF CriviL WarR—A most 
interesting article of Irish interest 
appears in the current issue of the 
Catholic Digest. Its subject is Calvary 
cemetery, New York City—described 
as being “ across the East river from 
bustling mid-town Manhattan, beyond 
Long Island City, an island of quiet 
in a factory district.” 

The writer, Daniel B. Donovan, 
believes it is the largest Catholic 
burying-ground in the world. Occupy- 
ing an area of 400 acres, it is calcu- 
lated that close on 2,000,000 bodies are 
buried there. The first to be buried 
in it—on October 9, 1848—was a 
young woman named Eliza Ennis. 
Positively an Irish surname. One 
hopes she found in eternity the solace 
that was denied her on earth, for she 
died of a broken heart. 

This year marks the centenary of 
the American Civil War. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to learn that a large 
plaque in Calvary cemetary lists the 
batties in which the 69th New York 
of General Thomas Francis Meagher’s 
Irish Brigade took part. We quote Mr. 
Donovan : 

The battle list reads like a sum- 
mary of the Civil War: Blackburn’s 
Ford; Bull Run; Fair Oaks, 
Savage Station, and White Oak 
Swamp ; Antietam ; Fredricksburg ; 
Chancellorsville ; Gettysburg; the 
Wilderness; Cold Harbour; and 
Petersburg. It ends with the terse 
note: Appomattox Court House, 
1865. 

* 


CENTRAL HEATING—Nuts!—“ May I 
as an Irishman living in the United 
States congratulate you on the excel- 
lence of your publication, which for 
a lot of exiles is our only link with 
the ‘Ould Sod,” writes Farrel 
Hughes, New Orleans. 

“T also read with a certain amount 
of irritation the letters from some of 
your readers complaining about the 
lack of central heating, etc., in Ire- 
land, and I should like to stress for 


one that I hope that the Irish powers 
that be will never change one square 
inch of it. 

“Let those people who require 
their central heating, Express Ways, 
and such so-called amenities of 
modern living, stay over here in the 
States. I, for one, am quite content 
with Ireland as it is, and I hope to 
return shortly after an absence of 
some fifty-odd years. 

“In conclusion, let me state that 
the Ireland that produced Padraic 
Pearse, Michael Collins and, on the 
other side of the fence, Dan Breen, 
is good enough for me. With every 
good wish for the coming year.” 

Fighting words, Mr. Hughes. We 
hope you will like what you see in the 
New Ireland. We reciprocate your 
kind wishes. 


* 


Onty Doctors Diz HEreE—Where, 
in Ireland, is the air so healthy that 
no-one ever dies except doctors—and 
they die from poverty? 

Well, not to keep you in suspense, 
the answer is that Co. Donegal 
famous seaside resort—Bundoran. But 
don’t quote us as the authority for 
this statement. Quote an American 
Jesuit, Father Daniel Lyons. And in 
case you think this was a holiday- 
maker’s verbal feu de joie, we would 
remind you that it has been accorded 
the permanency of print. 

Some months ago he revisited Ire- 
land after a lapse of eight years and 
(as he records in the Oregon Fesuit, 
November, 1960, issue) he and 
party covered 2,000 miles by bus, tak- 
ing in 27 counties. Incidentally in 
Clongowes Wood (Jesuit) College, Co. 
Kildare, he noticed among the pictures 
in the hall one of a former student— 
General Thomas F. Meagher, of 
American Civil War fame and the first 
Governor of Montana. 

They were fascinated by the scenery 
and the various historical places 
visited. We read it all with interest, 
but our perturbed mind would persist 
in dwelling on those Methuselahs of 
Donegal. Aye, and soon afterwards we 
made the Great Decision. We’re pack- 
ing up, leaving Dublin to its doctors 
and undertakers (morticians, if you 
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prefer). Yes, we're off to enjoy brac- 
ing Bundoran—and immortality. 


* 
MICROWAVE SYSTEM—To bring the 


‘article, Why Your Phone is so Costly, 


in the present issue bang up to date, 
we quote the following pars from the 
Dublin Evening Mail: 

Irish people will soon be talking 
to each other by a _ microwave 
system—similar to that used for 
television. The first areas to be 
linked will be Galway and Ath- 
lone; and the towns of Waterford, 
Wexford and Enniscorthy. 

As telephone lines and poles come 
down, and underground cables are 
removed, their places will be taken 
by “repeaters ”—aerials that boost 
the phone conversations and send 
them from one repeater to the next. 
These repeaters are shaped like 
saucers and are from four to six 
feet in diameter. 

A similar system is being installed 
between the new television studios 
at Montrose and the top of Kip- 
pure mountain, Co. Wicklow, ‘to 
relay the T.V. programmes up 
the mountain. Individual subscribers 
will still be connected by line to 
the nearest exchange, but the trunk 
lines between exchanges are being 
dispensed with. 


* 


Favour GRANTED!—An Ohio reader, 
Miss Donna Wielopolski, asks us to do 
her a favour—to wit, that we publish 
her request for pen-pals. he is 
anxious to correspond with Irish 
irls and boys. Aged 18, she is 
interested in almost anything.” 
Favour granted, Donna! And we 
hope to fulfil your other request to 
keep up the “good work.” Her 
address is: 320 Beebe Street, Elyria, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 
x» 

More Aspout CavAN—“I find the 
Irish Digest most interesting,” writes 
Miss Margaret M. Sheridan, of Los 
Angeles, and enclosing a year’s sub- 
scription. 


But, she adds, “I don’t recall ever 
reading anything about County Cavan. 
Surely there is something of interest to 
write about in that county. Also 
about Bray, County Wicklow. Keep 
up the good work.” 

_ Well, we’ve sent for our consider- 
ing cap. 


* 


THE Ivers FamMiry—“ Would any of 
your readers know anything about an 
Ivers family of County Mayo?” asks 
Mrs. Helen Ball, 2080 Locust Street, 
Denver 7, Colorado, U.S.A. “I am 
anxious to learn the name of the first 
wife of William Ivers and mother of 
his children. Some of the children 
were: Louise who married, first, 
Robert Carey in 1841; married, 
second, Terence Goodwin; Mary 
Anne Ivers married Arthur Rose ; 
Matilda Ivers married Edward Mally 
of Newport about 1844. 

“Margaret Rose Ivers married 
James Gallagher of Newport about 
1836. They came to America about 
1850. It is said that one Ivers boy be- 
came a Catholic priest, but I do not 
know his first name. This William 
Ivers married, second, the widow Mar- 
garet Nash, Rose, St. Clair, and they 
both died in Belmullet, Co. Mayo. 

“ Does anyone know anything about 
William’s first wife’s name? I am 
writing a family history and anxious to 
learn who she was, as my grand- 
mother was Margaret Rose Ivers 
Gallagher, wife of James Gallagher.” 

Readers in a position to help should 
write direct to Mrs. Ball. 


* 


So Tuat’s THE ReEASON—A Mona- 
ghan-born, Chicago-based reader, 
P.J.D., writes to tell of a belief that 
prevailed in his native district in his 
boyhood days. This was to the effect 
that hedgehogs were accused of suck- 
ing the milk from cows that lay out 
in the fields all night. Hence the 
unpopularity of this prickly animal. 

Does this belief still persist? he 
wants to know. We believe it does— 
in many rural parts. But ome expert 
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on the subject, Mr. R. Ferry, F.Z.S., 
laughs at the idea. 

“If one looks closely at the cut- 
away shape of the hedgehog’s under- 
jaw,” he states, “it will be seen that 
it is almost impossible for a mouth 
thus formed to take hold of a cow’s 
teat. 

“ Milk often oozes out of the udders 
of cows lying down, and the warm 
sweet smell of it on the ground is 
soon picked up by the hedgehog’s 
keen snout.” 

* 


MEANING No Disrespect—The fol- 
lowing anecdote, indicative of the un- 
dying patriotic fervour of the Irish 
settlers in Australia, has been sent to 
us by a Sydney reader (L.CP.): 

On the establishment of a Catholic 
diocese in Australia some time in the 
1880’s, the new Bishop, good Irish- 
man though he was, was rather. dis- 
mayed to find that almost every 
church had been named after St. Pat- 
rick. This was probably due to the 
fact that his flock were scattered 
settlers, living apart over a wide area ; 
consequently there was little or no 
parochial contact. 

The Bishop decided to remédy 
matters. A few months after his 
appointment he summoned a special 
meeting in an important new town, 
and announced the foundation of a 
new church. Then he added, by way 
of a tactful afterthought : “It will be 
dedicated to St. Athanasius.” 

There was a tense, echoing stillness, 
that lasted for some minutes. The 
Bishop was beginning to look embar- 
rassed. Then a voice was heard say- 

: “Can I ask a question?” 

“i Certainly — that’s what you are 
here for,” said the Bishop. 

, Sir, meanin’ no disrespect, 
but me and the lads down here would 
like to know what St. Athanasius ever 
done for Ireland!” 


* 


Wincs Over SHANNON — A recent 
experience moved a Los Angeles 
(California) reader, Donegal-born 
William H. Fleming, to write the 
following verses: 


WINGS OVER SHANNON 

Safety-belts were in order as Ireland 
came in view— 

My journey was ending in the land 
where I longed to be ; 

Some will go on to Paris, others on 
to Rome 

But I will plod over the heather to 
the place I consider home. 


America has been kind, with every- 
thing up to date, _ 

But now I have a yearning to open 
the old garden gate, 

The chickens in the yard far from a 
noisy street, 

And the cat by the fire will purr itself 
to sleep, 

Mother will be greyer, and the black 
dog will be gone, 

But the kettle by the fire will sing the 
old Welcome song. 


As I reach the end of the old rocky’ 


lane, 
The ducks and the geese won't dis- 


For here is the land of lakes and rain 
And green fields with irrigation in 


Far away the dust storms remove the 
topsoil 

From the parched land where there 
is no shade, 

Here men seek shelter and work 
between the showers 

And dig soggy peat out of the bog- 
hole with a spade. 


Tim Dugan should be planting, but 
the spuds will have to bide 

As he fiddles in the corner with his 
neighbours by his side, 

The miller with his water-wheel and 
oat grain piled high and loose; 

On a Sunday I once caught a wily 
trout in the sluice. 


Crowded cities I have seen and ’Frisco 
with the fog, 

So give me back the shamrock and 
the peat stack in the bog. 
Shannon Airport by the river and the 

hill and dell: 
You bring back memories of the 
things I love so well. 
WiLtiaM H. FLEMING 
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